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>The world’s largest flying boat, the Titania, recently completed in England (two Napier Lion engine@y 
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FOR SALE 


HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6 
MOTORS COMPLETE WITH TOOLS 


Brand New—Immediate shipment in 
original crates 


$250. each 


F.o.b. Baltimore 


Wire Orders Only a few left 








HS2L FLYING BOATS 


Brand New and in original crates | 
immediate shipment—FOB Norfolk | 


Large Stock of Almost Anything You 
Require in Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 
Spare Parts. 





NORFOLK, VA. 
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Auction Sale 


Airplanes - Motors - Supplies 
3 P.M. (Daylight Saving) Saturday Aug. 16th. 
N. Y. Air Terminal -- Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Take Erie R. R. from Jersey City 9:45 A. M. and 12:45 P. M.; 
Hackensack Street car from Newark; Hudson River Street car from 
130th St. Ferry to Franklin Ave., Hasbrouck Heights. 


A general clearance sale of all our surplus ships, motors 
and supplies. Ships of all kinds and prices, ranging from new 
ready-to-fly-away to used-in-need-of-repair. Also one 
Hu‘dlsou Super-Six automobile. 

List includes DH6, Avro, JN4D, Canuck, Standard, 
Thomas-Morse 3 place, Thomas-Morse Scouts, Bristol 
Fighters, Sopwith Camel (2 Seater), L.W.F. (5 Place, 220 
Hispano), Aeromarine 39B, 40 & 50 Boats, Boeing Land and 
Seaplanes, 1 to 5 Seaters—Land or water. Planes may be 
inspected or bought any time before sale. Don’t delay. 
The ship you want may be gone. 

LeRhone 80 and 110, Clerget, OX5 and OXX6 Curtiss 
Motors; Curtiss, Hispano, LeRhone and Clerget spare parts, 
Pontoons, radiators, gas tanks, dope, propellers, eyelets, 
seats, landing gears, fireworks, wheels. tires. wire cable, 
turnbuckles, bolts, nuts, magnetos, clevises, etc. 

DH6, Avro, Sopwith Camel and other spare parts. 


50% down, balance 10 days. Failure to inspect no cause 
for rejection. 


Chamberlin-Rowe Aircraft Corporation 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
PHONE HASBROUCK HEIGHTS 13-R 
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T HROUGH the entire history of avi- 
ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement—the art of 
flying —continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 
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More Premature Plans 


[ATION has been conservative in its comment on some 
if the plans that have been heralded widely for the air- 
evelopment of the Navy. The North Pole venture was 


not acvisable when viewed from the position that we oceupy 
in trying to promote aeronautical progress. We prefer to 
regar' the large investment that has been made by the gov- 


ernmeut in airships and their equipment as justified on the 
grounds of national defense and their use as naval cruisers. 

Unul the Shenandoah and ZR3 are given every possible 
test «long these lines it seems premature to make plans for 
any commercial utilization of airships by the government. 

The following Washington dispatch gives the sort of an- 
nouncement that we think is premature and gives an impres- 
sion of exaggerated uses for government airships: 

“The most ambitious plans ever projected for exploration 
of the hidden corners of the globe are under consideration 
here tor the dirigible Shenandoah and her sister airship, the 
ZR3, it was learned today. 

“Prior to these ambitious undertakings the navy will insist 
on proving both eraft airworthy. Cruises will be made across 
the United States to the Pacifie coast, thence to Hawaii and 
the Panama Canal and the Central American republics, and 
thence through the West Indies. 

“1. Flights around the world by both airships, one traveling 
west and the other going east. 


‘2. Flights to South America to cement friendly relations 


between the peoples of the North and South American re- 
publics and to gather a mass of geographic, geologic, aero- 
logical and oceanographic data. 


3. Exploration in the million-square-mile unexplored terri- 
tory between Alaska and the North Pole, which may reveal 
a new continent and a ‘lost’ race. 


“4. Regular Government air mail service from New York 
to London.” 

Until facilities, sach as the mooring mast, have been proven 
trustworthy, and adequate handling accommodations are 
available, such ambitious plans ean only serve to create an 
impression that the minds of those charged yith our airship 
experimentation are not centered on the main problem—that 
of determining whether or not airships have military or naval 
value commensurate with their cost. i 





A Detailed Aircraft Budget 


T 1K fourth plank of the Suggested National Aur Policy, 
one of which Aviation is discussing editorially every 
week, calls for “a detailed aircraft budget for all Govern- 
ment:! departments and an annual statement of all ex- 
pendit ures.” 

| It is peculiarly opportune that this part of the policy is up 
for discussion this week, as in this issue there appears what 
we believe is the first detailed statement of aircraft expen- 
ditures of the Ariny that has ever been made public. And 
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quite as important is the convincing proof it carries of the 
necessity of having such figures made public, for we frankly 
doubt whether the error of six million dollars would have 
come to public notice had AviaTION not requested these 
figures. ‘lal 

As will be noted, the detailed statements that it is suggested 
be given to the public are of two kinds: first, the budget, and 
second, how the budget as allowed was spent. One is of 
little value without the other. The aerial activities of the 
government are scattered through too many departments and 
too many bureaus to permit of proper study unless they can 
be secured in advance of their adoption. This has not been 
possible heretofore. 

Every effort will be made in the future to secure these de- 
tailed estimates as they are presented to Congress, so that they 
may be discussed while they are under consideration. Much 
duplication and unnecessary expenditures would probably be 
found if the aerial estimates of all the Departments could be 
placed side by side. 

But more important than the budget figures would be a 
detailed accounting for moneys expended. It is admittedly 
difficult to give in detail how millions of dollars are to be 
spent. Furthermore, the public relies on the high purposes 
of government officers and their integrity in making expen- 
ditures. But when appropriations have been spent, the public 
is entitled to know how its money was used and to facts 
which will indicate whether it was expended with the greatest 
returns and results. This is the only way the public has of 
judging public servants. 

By all the standards of business practise, as well as good 
public policy, a yearly accounting is fundamental. 





Maclaren Forced Out 


HAT Major Stuart Maclaren has been foreed to aban- 

don his flight around the world is a matter of sincere 
regret to all Americans. The attempt was made against 
tremendous odds, there was little if any advance preparation, 
no stocks of spares were cached at frequent intervals along 
the route, no buoys placed in advance, no destroyers to rush 
spare parts anf, worst of all, the flight seems to have been 
meagerly financed and hastily planned. The more credit 
must therefore be given to the Major and his associates. They 
showed typical British determination, throwing themselves into 
a well nigh impossible task with all the strength that was in 
them. 

The aviators seemed to have been dogged by hard luck 
from the very beginning and were so much behind schedule 
that it is doubtful whether they would have gotten to the 
Atlantic before the storms of autumn would have made the 
crossing impossible. 

Two of our own men have been forced out of the race and 
we are sure that the American fliers appreciate more than any 
one the brave attempt which Maclaren has made and regret 
his ill luek. 





The Aeromarine Model EO Sport Flying Boat 


By B. V. KORVIN-KROUKOVSK Y 


Engineer in Charge of Airplane Design, Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co. 


The following description and data regarding the three- 
seater sport flying boat recently built for Earl D. Osborn of 
AVIATION magazine, has been written in conjunction with 
P. G. Zimmerman, Chief Airplane Engineer of the Aero- 
marine Plane and Motor Co. 


great majority of the present day boats are hopelessly de 
ficient in this respect. 

The proposal, covering the general layout of the machine 
to be constructed, was submitted to Mr. Osborn for approval 
on Jan. 26, 1924. The first test flights were conducted on 
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Three views of the new Aeromarine, model EO, sport flying boat, fitted wih a 70-80 hp. Anzani engine 


Mr. Osborn wanted to have a modern flying boat to re- 
place his old Aeromarine Model 44. The new boat was to be 
built around smaller engine to be more economical in gaso- 
line and less troublesome in maintenance, yet was to carry 
the same useful load and to have the same or better per- 
formance than the older boat. The question of the safety 
was to be given particular consideration as the boats of this 
type, if any more will be built, will be used often by amateur 
pilots with but little experience. In fact it was considered 
desirable to have the type of the boat suitable for training, 
as well as for the sport use. A strong emphasis was laid on 
the balance of the boat with and without the passengers, and 
It is a well known fact, that the 


with power on and off. 


June 28, 1924. It was a very fortunate circumstance that 
not only was Mr. Osborn the pilot himself, but he was also 
very closely connected in past with the development of the 
Aeromarine Airways, and later witnessed the development of 
the Aeromarine Model AMC flying boat, the first flying boat 
built in this country with an all metal hull. Thus, at the 
very beginning of the work, the ideas of Mr. Osborn regarding 
the future boat were found to be generally in accord with the 
ideas of the Aeromarine engineers, and the final shape of the 
project was drawn by mutual agreements, rather than by 
compromises. 

Pending the development of a small air cooled engine with 
more than three cylinders in this country, the six cylinder 
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Anzani Type 6A3 was chosen. The engine installation was 
so designed, however, that any radial engine of about the 
same horsepower and weight can be readily fitted. At present 
time this allows the ehoice of Wright L4, LeRhéne 80 hp. and 
Clerget, besides the Anzani mentioned before. 


Advantages of Tractor Type 


A rather radical departure from ordinary flying boat 
practice is found in the adoption of the tractor propeller and, 
as a result of this, the location of the pilot and passengers 
farthr back under the upper wing. Several considerations 
gover .ed the adoption of this disposition. The first one was 
the « nsideration of safety. Everybody who has flown pusher 
mach nes is familiar with the ever present fear lest anything 
will «ct into the propeller and cause disaster. This anxiety 
would still more be felt in ease of a sport machine, where 
the } .ssengers hardly can be expected to exercise much care 
in th. respect. Again, in ease of a crash there is no danger 
for t « erew of being pinned under the motor, or jammed in 
the « lapsed bow of the hull. It must be a very severe crash 
indee’ to break the hull as far as the cockpit is located in 
this | oat. In any ease free exit from the cockpit toward the 
tail - ill be alwars available and can be enlarged, but not 
close: by the erash. 

W« often hear now, that development of the machines, as 
well .s of the art of flying rendered the crashes rather rare 
oecur ences and that the designer should think more about 
preve:itien of the crashes than about safety after the crash. 
The ‘raetor propeller and the forward location of the motor 
seore some points from this point of view as well. Were 
there any leaks in the gasoline system, the gasoline cannot 
get to the exhaust manifo'd and catch fire, as it almost always 
woul] in ease of the pusher with radial engine. With an 
air-ccoled motor the ecoling is considerably better in case of 
the tractor than in ease of the pusher. The improved cooling 
brings in turn greater reliability of the power plant. All these 
reasons, to be sure, are well recognized in case of the Jand 
machines, but es a matter of routine are sti!l disputed for 
the flving boats. 

Yet, however important, safety was not the only consider- 
ation that led to the adoption of the tractor propeller. The 
location of the pilot and passengers under the center of 
gravity of the machine makes for good balance under all 
conditions of the Joading. There is no need here for shifting 
sand bags every time one wants to take an extra passenger. 
The tail surfaces get more pronounced downwash in case of 
the tractor than in ease of the pusher. This feature, usua!ly 
objected in the land machines, is invaluable in the ease of 
‘flying boats, as it allows equally good balance to be obtained 
with the power on and off. 


-Aeromarine Practice Followed 


Aside from the adoption of the tractor propeller and very 
pronounced stagger in wings, the litt'e craft fo'lows the mod- 
ern Aeromarine practice. The hull has a large reserve 
buoyancy, and is built of aluminum alloy sheets and stamped 
shapes. In general construction it resembles its predecessor, 
the Acromarine Model AMC flying boat launched last year. 
The wings, of wood and fabrie construction, are arranged in 


the form of a single bay biplane with large upper and small 
lower panels. The engine and gasoline and oil tanks, with all 
the accessories, are carried in the aluminum alloy nacelle sup- 


ported en the struts above the hull. These struts act as the 
center section for the upper wing panels, which are hinged on 
two sides of it. All nacelle, interplane and tail struts are 
made of streamline steel tubing, thus doing away with wood 
lairings. Long and narrow ailerons are fitted to the upper 
wing only, where they are well protected from the seas. 

The specifications of the Aeromarine Model EO Sport 
Flying Boat are as follows: 


fener, 


ae Tractor biplane fly- Areas: 

ing boat. Elevator ...... 12.1 sq. ft. 
marpose . i say Sport. Vertical fin ...5.5 sq. ft. 
Seatin capacity. Three. BE bw bees 19.0 sq. ft. 
, mensions: Weichts: 
Span, Weight empty .1040 Ib. 
upper wing ..38 ft. 0 in. Disposable load-- 
Span, Light : 
lower wing ...34 ft. O in. Pilot and pas- 
Length. overall.25 ft. 2 in. senger ..... 340 Ib. 
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Chord, , Anchor and 
upper wing ..5 ft. 0 in. a 20 Ib 
Chord. Gasoline (13 


lower wing ...3 ft. 0 in. 
Angle of Inci- 

dence at hull .5 deg. 
Angle of Inci- 

dence at struts.3.5 deg. 


gals@6.1) ..80 Ib. 

Oil (3 gal.) ..20 Ib. 
Total light dis- 
Frenne I load as 460 Ib. 

isposable load- 
Dihedral, heavy : 


upper wing .. None. Pilot and two 

Dihedral, passengers ..510 Ib. 

lower wing ...3.5 deg. Anchor and 

Stagger on lead- |” PAP 20 Ib 

ing edges ....3 ft. 5 in. Gasoline ..... 150 Ib. 
Sweepback .... None. RES 30 Ib. 
Wing curve, Total heavy dis- 

upper ....... Aeromarine No. 2b posable load . . 710 Ib. 

Wing curve, Total weight 

DE koe cead Aeromarine No. 6 ea 1500-1750 Ib. 
Areas: . Wing loading . .5.64-6.58 Ib. /sq. ft. 
Upper wing, Power loading .20-23.3 Ib. /hp. 


incl. ailerons . 177 sq. ft. 
Lower wing ... 89 sq. ft. 
Total wing area. 266 sq. ft. 
Horizontal _ sta- 

NE Poa aos we 20.5 sq. ft. 


‘Details of Construction 


The wing frames consist of spruce I beams, spruce trussed 
ribs and spruce drag struts. The fittings are of steel, but the 
number of these in a single bay machine is rather small. The 
drag bracing in the upper wing is double as far as the strut 
fitting in order to resist the forces set by the large stagger of 
the wings. The lower wing has but one spruce and plywood 
box beam. This beam is attached to the steel tube, passing 
through the hull and interconnecting the right and left hand 
panels. The attachments at the tube and at the outer V 
struts are such as to resist the torque generated in the wing 
panel at high speed and in a dive. The attachments at the 
struts, moreover, allow the adjustment of the angle of in- 
cidence of the lower wing to be made. This adjustment can 
be used for balancing the propeller torque, as well as for 
varying the fore and aft balance of the boat. This latter is 
made possible by the location of the lower wing well back 
of the center of gravity of the machine. - 

The wing tip floats are attached at the very tips of the 
lower wing. These floats are made of the 17s alloy sheet 
stock and therefore are practically free from either leakage 
or soakage of water. The floats weigh but 7.5 lb. apiece. 

The control system in this machine is so arranged, that the 
pulleys are entirely eliminated, and the cables where used run 
in straight lines without any guides or fairleads. The pilot’s 
stick is connected by push and pull rod with the countershaft 
located just back of the seat. The lever on the countershaft 
is connected by the cables with the control horns on the ele- 
vators. The stick is mounted on the torque tube which runs 
in fore and aft direction in the hull], and carries the lever 
for the operation of the ailerons. The ailerons have the ex- 
tension torque tubes with the levers at the sides of the nacelle 
over the cockpit. These levers are connected with the lever 
on the torque tube in the hull by means of the streamline 
push and pull rods, passing through the hollow seat back. 
This arrangement results in practical elimination of the fric- 
tion and play in the operation of the ailerons. All joints of 
the push and pull rods and the levers are readily accessible 
for inspection. The countershaft in the hull, also readily ac- 
cessible, is protected by the hinged cover from interference 
with the passengers. 


The Power Plant 


The complete power plant is assembled as one unit shown 
on one of the accompanying photographs. The nacelle is 
bui't up of sheet 17s alloy stock, and carries the fittings %or 
the attachments of the nacelle support struts, for lifting the 
machine and for the attachment of the upper wings. The 
combined gasoline and oil tank is located between two bulk- 
heads, one of which is provided at each of the wing beam 
attachments. The oil section of the tank is placed immedi- 
ately behind the front of these bulkheads and serves to isolate 
the engine from the gasoline supply. The gasoline tank of 
25 gal. capacity is divided in two parts, the service and the 
emergency sections, and is sufficient for more than four hours 
of flying at full throttle. 

The engine itself is bolted to the front bulkhead of the 
nacelle, made from 17s alloy about 5/32 in. thick. The mag- 
netos, oil pump and tachometer drive project inside of the 
nacelle where they are well protected from the elements. 


Factor of safety.8-6. 
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Four handholes on the top and bottom of the nacelle allow 
convenient access to these important accessories. 


The power plant is entirely self contained. Short gasoline 
piping under the nacelle connects the carburetor with the 
gasoline tanks. The cocks under the tanks can be reached in 
flight from the pilot’s cockpit. The oil gage (pulsator) is 
mounted under the nacelle, very close to the oil pump, yet 
visible to the pilot. The tachometer is mounted on the side 
of the nacelle facing pilot, and the tachometer drive is less 
than foot long. The shortness and the simplicity of all these 
connections are expected to improve materially the reliability 
of the power plant. It is well known that more forced 
landings occur, due to the troubles in the installation, than 
due to the failure of the engine proper. 

There is no spark advance on the Anzani magnetos, and 
the throttle and the ignition switch and wiring are the only 
engine controls needed. The lever mounted on the instrument 
board and connected by two cables with the lever of the car- 
buretor forms the throttle control. The fiber friction washers 
loaded by means of a steel spring make the throttie lever 
stay put in any position on the graduated scale. The ar- 
rangement is such, that only the lever handle and the grad- 
uated housing project through the instrument board, the 
spring, washers and the attachments of the wires are hidden 
back of it. 


Design of the Hull 


The lines of the hull were drawn to obtain good seaworthi- 
ness and take off and easy landing. The seaworthiness de- 
pends primarily on the amount of the reserve buoyaney and 
plenty of this was provided. The lines are based in general 
on the successful lines of the model AMC hull with slight 
changes that were found in the light of experience advanta- 
geous and safe to adopt. Thus the “V” bottom is made 
sharper, the angle of the bottom on each side of the keel with 
the horizontal is 18 deg. at the step and 28 deg. half way from 
the step to the bow. Eighteen degrees angle is carried uni- 
formly from the step to the stern. The straight lines of the 
keel and the chine in side elevation are carried farther for- 
ward, slightly over half way from the step to the bow. The 
tail portion of the hull has slight upward sweep to bring the 
tail surfaces farther from the water and to shorten the tail 
bracing. The curve of the rear keel starts at the step at an 
angle of 8 deg. to the front bottom. 

The large reserve buoyancy and the upward sweep of the 
rear bottom resulted in rather short waterline, and as a se- 
quence in wonderful maneuverability on the water. It ap- 
pears that the minimum turning radius in taxiing is about 
equal to the span of the machine. The slight skidding during 
these turns was found to produce such reaction on the sharp 
V bottom, that the boat banks itself toward the center of the 
turn, rather than burries the outward wing tip float, as is 
the usual case with the flying boats. 

The value of the sharp V bottom in absorbing the land- 
ing shocks is hardly disputed by anybody. However many 
people still hold the opinion that V bottom is detrimental to 
take off, and flat bottoms are often found on European Con- 
tinental boats. The experience of this Company seems to 
indicate that the sharper V bottom is advantageous, if any- 
thing, and our most successful boats from the take-off point 
of view are found to have the sharpest V bottoms.* The 
main fault of the V bottoms, namely throwing of the solid 
water and spray high up on the sides of the hull, seems to be 
entirely cured by having sharper V at the bow and flatter 
one at the step. The observation of the take-offs of this boat 
showed that the water hardly ever rises above 18 or 20 in. 
on the sides, and the lower wing, however, low located, never 
gets the solid water and but little spray. 


Structural Details of Hull 


Structurally the hull is built up of 17s alloy sheets and 


stamped shapes. The framework consists of a number of 
frames and fore and aft stiffeners, so spaced as to give proper 
support to the sheet metal covering riveted to it. All the 
stiffeners and the frames in the cockpit are of the same size 
U-shaped section, while the frames in the inclosed ecompart- 
ments are made of Z sections. Four bulkheads divide the hull 
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into four water-tight compartments, not counting the cockpit, 
Aluminum alloy tubes are installed for the passage of the 
control wires through these compartments without affecting 
their watertightness. The seats are built in the hull per. 
manently, and allow the pilot -and two passengers to sit 
comfortably. The pilot’s seat is somewhat in front of the 
passengers’ and particular care was exercised in arranging 
the seats and the controls so as to prevent them from being 
interfered with by the passengers. 

A watertight tube is provided across the hull just in 
front of the step for the wheel axle to pass through. The 
attachment of the wheels greatly faciitates the handling of 
the boat on shore and prevents the damage often done in 
use of the handling trucks. For the test flights 3 men with 
the Ford car brought the machine out of the hangar some 
400 ft. from the shore, launched the boat and took it back into 
the hangar after the flights. This was done on sandy beach 
without runway and in low tide. 

The test flights, which commenced on June 28, 1924, im- 
mediately demonstrated the perfect balance of the boat =ot 
only in normal flight, but during take-off and in the vlide 
as well. The boat was flown with the pilot and the fuel as 
the only load, with pilot and a passenger and with two pas- 
sengers, and the balance was found satisfactory in all cases. 
Curiously enough the take-off and the flying qualities seemed 
to be but little affected by the amount of the load carried. In 
all eases the boat was on step in 4 to 5 see. after the opening 
of the throttle, and was off from 15 see. with lighter load to 
20 see. with three people aboard. Rather large size propeller 
was fitted, and the motor did not exceed 1390 r.p.m. at the 
maximum speed, what corresponds to 72.5 hp. according to 
the power curve supplied by the motor manufactures. The 
high speed determined by our conventional runs on the speed 
course was found to be 73.5 mi./hr. The speed at minimum 
throttle setting was found to be 40.5 mi./hr. with the tacho- 
meter showing 1010 r.p.m. These tests were made with two 
people aboard and with other loads as listed under “Light 
Disposable Load” in the specifications given above. As the 
motor is fitted with the exhaust pipe opening above the wing, 
the flying at so low throttle setting was comparatively noise- 
less and was novel and delightful experience. The test flights 
are still in progress at the time of writing this description, 
and no data regarding the climb are yet available. 

*We will remember that similar conclusion was reached before by Com- 


mander Richardsen as the result of his towing tank and _ practical 
experience. 











honors U. S. World Fliers at LeBourget. Lieut. 

Smith on upper step to left of M. Laurent Eynac, 

Secy. of State for Aviation; Lieut. Leigh W ade, 

and. Lieut. Eric Nelson, extreme right. Note the 
British Army tropical “shorts.” 
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A $6,000,000 Error 


in Air Service Costs 


Correction Made by Assistant Secretary of War Davis 
in Letter to AVIATION 


In the issue of Aviation for April 28, 1924, we printed 
the following, which includes a table given by Gen. Mason A. 
Patrick to the Appropriations Committee: 

“Taking the Army Air Service first, on page 903 of the 
hearines will be found the following figures: 


OST OF ARMY AIR SERVICE, FISCAL YEAR 1922-23 


From appropriation ‘‘Air Service Army” ................ $12,648,397.41 
From ap} opriation, ‘‘Salaries, office of Chief of Air Service’ 195,000.00 
Signal COrpS ....esscccccrccccccccwcscccscsceccscece 162,000.00 
Medical DepartinetttT ..o. 6.2 0 os.0609.60 tevin scerteccecedesiensee 87,749.18 
Getnance Dope 66 00kc concn gee Conssit bet pederere 507,894.00 
Quartermaster COFPS 2.0.0 cscs ssccccccscccccccccccoce 4,041,938.00 
ae of the AGE é:66 <a s-2dawsoces cw ene see iese ye oeues 10,459,715.00 
Siteeue of the: MOD 5.666 n8 sadness antccet cnthinasaeene 41,478.38 

Betel . 61a dkTee seh ae eed eee hee eabewees aneeenaee $28,144,131.97 


“The above sum does not include the cost of any of the 
Liberty engines, the DH4’s, or other material, that had been 
bought out of war time funds. As an instance, there still re- 
main 11,993 Liberty engines on hand out of war stocks, which 
are being used in new Army aircraft.” 

A request was made of Secretary Weeks for a statement of 
the complete cost. He replied that all the figures that were 
available were those given above, but that detailed figures 
would he sent AvIATION at a later date. : 

These figures have been received from Assistant Secretary 
of War Dwight F. Davis, with the following notation. 


“The data contained in communication of June 14 was the 
best estimate at the time, but should now be replaced by the 
later and more accurate data for the same year contained 
herein. 

The figure sent for the year 1923, as will be seen from the 
tables below, is $22,357,629.27 or a difference of $5,786,502.70 
between General Patrick’s Cost of Army Air Service for 
1923,” as given to Congress, and the revised figures. 

This error is so glaring and inexcusable that AviaTION has 
requested a statement from Secretary Davis giving some ex- 
planation of how such mistakes can oceur in Air Service 
figures. 

Of greater importance are the tables sent with the letter 
and printed below. It is the first time that the publie has 
been given the costs of our Army Air Service in tabular 
form. In fact, they have not been available in any form, so 
far as we know, up to this time. 

The first table gives the cost of the Army Air Service for 
the fiseal years 1920-1924 inclusive. It will be seen that 
General Patrick gave the Quartermaster Corps cost as $4,- 
041,938.00, whereas the later figure is only $502,066.74. How 
this could happen in any department of the government is 
difficult to understand. 

Almost every other item in the 1923 figures has been revised. 
If these were for the fiscal year 1924, just closed, errors of 





1. COST OF ARMY AIR SERVICE FOR THE FISCAL YEARS, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 AND 1924 


From appropriation : 








F. Y. 1920 F. Y. 1921 F. Y. 1922 F. Y. 1923 F. Y. 1924 

Mie Berwin, AG oad oe dines tes 465 05666 508s Cedonenwen $25,882,153.27 $32,332,907.07 $17,680,372.74 $12,648,357.41 $12,419,075.43 
Salaries, Office of Chief of Air Service .................. 5b ok else 374,650.49 218,949.15 214,047.50 
Cignhah GE bc cd Sass eh ds be eee ese cece as <n nba deen oe 250,000.00 160,000.00 825,000.00 162,000.00 550,000.00 
Medical DIONE ic oid dees sean ds Fhe as MAB CaS 90,448.49 73,153.82 €4,386.77 70,188.72 54,618.26 
Ordnanes Tg oii Sadie 4070: 454 44 dRe SKC aS SERS ORS 892,647.00 599,593.00 681,230.00 667,854.00 508,390.00 
Quarter Tok hse tain n Hos 6 aKds Se Se Kee e Ole ea 290,914.86 2,361,873.63 1,056,367.67 502,066.74 663,770.59 
Chouloah. Te GE 9 oS bad adc acne slss sc cusdse bans 161.40 3,720.74 4,061.02 8,604.00 5.866.82 
Corps of Be b bawes 64 kh ehds idee whe cha eee s ease ices re 25.651.08 60,978.75 6,211.88 
Pay 8 UG Ge cine sete shih dens deere bosses heaeneee 9,156,264.00 8,705,331.60 9,380,905.40 7,985,424.60 8,223,973.60 
BE eT e CT eeree 174,737.00 75,251.00 48,337.00 33,205.00 41,528.00 

TO. 5 ésaRd ned pds dessa eases ae whole eee $36,737,226.02 $44,311,830.86 $30,140,962.17 $22,357,629.37 $22,687,482.08 


2. COST OF AIR SERVICE—FISCAL YEARS 1920 TO 1924 INCLUSIVE 


Statement Chowing How Money Was Spent—By Principal Items 
F 





’. ¥. 1920 F. Y. 1921 . ¥. 1922 F. Y. 1923 F. Y. 1924 
Personnel, Officers 
ar One Be bg 5 obi nd ncnnsae sed oek bbecticbshtieade $4,196,450.00 $4,151,460.00 $4,458,830.00 $4,008,403.00 $3,963,018.25 
ee ee ee er eer ore eT re eee eee 175,737.00 171,224.29 125,696.20 131,657.87 118,307.78 
Personnel, Enlisted 
MTT CCC Peet Pee ee Pee Pe ee ee ee er eer ne 4,959,834.00 4,553,871.60 4,922,075.40 3,977,021.60 4,264,335.60 
Personnel, Civilian 
Bae Otel TOE 6 i5c oc.cs dae cehendekes a 4edideawens cae 7,538,784.89 7,170,169.29 4,005,484.15 2,918,333.30 2,735,740.60 
Flying Fields 
" Construction and I 55 a 5.6 tas a tide bab aman 3,641,622.14 8,982,491.88 518,095.16 374,327.27 276,117.81 
Reet of WD Seals o cb Ohaks 656k bane sn dewtescdaes 132,922.36 158,466.10 1,284,303.84 373,629.25 578,147.63 
Depots ; 
Construction ail SeOOVOOMB 5. ook ns cc chee ccawse8ec 10,210.00 58,381.55 sees sees Tr 
ee, ENP RE Pe POOL EP ere ete One Pe ey Pere 84,886,14 493,016.67 296,445.60 233,770.41 79,923.70 
Equipment 
iiiicctnisiiiinl Mail Se cg a Lo 125,625.00 73,037.00 94,028.00 88,559.00 71,969.00 
PrGcuns er Mes... Gees iad cw cad ea wiarnetks ems eacees 7,732,377.27 9,943,104.74 6,887,356.90 4,624,572.12 4,467,732.01 
SOTGSS GR TE i dink.5 6 BEA Kee Ss hee ES A ent 31,716.00 26,657.00 33,314.00 28,386.00 30,838.00 
| RR a i EA PP a OM, ES EE ee 1,014,696.29 1,197,818.07 527,396.82 727,359.15 867,071.18 
ee Ane oo chia eck hin eens aes e4be ce hoe ee 541,133.00 430,470.00 508,010.00 521,865.00 385,944.00 
Cost of furnishing and operating Radio Equipment ............ 250,000.00 160,000.00 825,000.00 162,000.00 550,000.00 
Transportation Air Service property, material, ete. ............ 30,468.42 53,003.19 610,056.30 330,088.53 446,421.84 
Gores fucl, sae ANe MU. & a's 564s 6s Ob ot Aone 6 4,0850000 233,611.00 394,779.06 828,636.73 689,003.30 743,112.99 
Experimental and Research work .........0.feeeeeceeeeeee? 4,544,185.60 5,958,002.90 4,192,263.78 3,161,760.97 2,927,160.72 
ae by SE oe co na aa, tes en ea tie we. ware 2,120.40 2,838.83 6,200.00 1,500.00 1,000.00 
ne Olin” <4... « 5cc'sV HGS «6 C8 coh cea wh hte wewkss seeeu ké<.s sees see tees 76,253.41 
ee a ee ee a AP ae ee 415,670.99 238,612.17 seas oses égee 
on a Be rer re eee ee 1,075,295.52 94,426.52 17,769.29 5,392.60 4,387.56 
Fetes <5ac 05% 2450-0 RG oe 2 ko SERS OM Ohm hes dO Oe $36,737,326.02 $44,311,830.86 $350,140,962.17 $22,357,629.37 $22,687,482.08 
3. STATEMENT SHOWING AMOUNT SPENT ON AIRCRAFT IN FISCAL YEARS 1920 TO 1924, INCLUSIVE 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
ieee, Wilt ack bids. ads teense nae iaeeat $ 943,332.03 $ 541,722.02 $1,579,397.20  $4,234,219.42 $4,005,462.21 








on, at A ee ree reer eh Parr 805,620.27 451,679.91 372,455.15 381,565.23 1,498,372.27 

emnes, Mite is ack ben coe hs Ronee 141,904.00 716,673.75 929,879.86 2,519,067.89 780,483.45 

mien, Remi oo. oor kn wend escdinwecwresdcthar ated 128,975.00 198,037.13 sees cece 

NGS. parts Ge  AOONOROND, © os 6 docs coon cs 6 dk hs Win daes ges 1,110,471.75 1,169,688. 19 2,243,607.41 307,338.35 781,564.24 

Airships Peres sayieey gett if AE: Ce Reet te 195,396.38 126,339.74 398,300.82 273,784.94 509,900.00 

Balloons 5 on gh sede hips eR cee ed ekaedcseekadecul 31,529 83 19,161.00 6,400.00 103,465.36 ae 

Sete parts aid me 6h oe icin oes beds 6s Ate 129,006.82 182,402.46 95,087.07 396,269.42 182,648.54 
jane dee ea aacane eee eras nate $3,360,261.03  $3,345,742.07  $5,828,164.64  $8,215,710.61 $7,758,430.81 
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this sort could be exeused on the plea of incompleteness of 
data, but for the previous year no such explanation will hold. 

For the first time also a “Statement Showing how Money 
Was Spent—by Principal Items” is made public. While this 
statement is an excellent start toward a more detailed analysis, 
such items as $4,467,732.01 for “Procurement for issue in 
1924” should be itemized so that the aviation public will 
know how these large sums are being expended. The cost 
of “Experimental and Research Work” is given as 
$2,927,164.72. 

A very natural question arises when the next table “State- 
ment Showing Amount Spent on Aircraft in the Fiscal Years 
1920 to 1924 inclusive” is examined. If these large sums are 
spent for “Experimental and Research Work,” why did the 
results only make it worth while to spend $141,904.00 for 
new engines and $943,332.03 for new airplanes ? If experi- 
mentation and research do not lead to the purchase of new 
and better equipment there is something radically wrong with 
the Air Service policy. It will be seen that $20,000,000 have 
been spent for experimental work in the last five years and 
yet only a little over a million dollars out of twenty-two 
million dollars were spent on new equipment. 

While it is impossible to make more than a general analysis 
of the tables as presented in this form, it is a step in the 
direction of making available for public discussion the cost 
of our government aviation and the results we are securing. 





Government Bids and Orders 


Army Air Service Awards—Awards made by the chief of 
air service, U. S. Army, Washington, for miscellaneous sup- 
plies: Cir. CAS-130, June 10. 

The Stover-Lang Co., Boston, 25 
$250 ea. 

McCook Field No. 117, Bids and Award—Bids received 
June 17, cir. 117, by the engineering division air service, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for 10 external bomb hoists: 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $525; 120 days. 

International Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, $862; 120 days. 

Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., $1,077.81; 6 
months. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Ine., Garden City, N. Y., 
$678; 120 days. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill., $230, 100 days, accepted. 

McCook Field No. 127, Bids and Awards—Bids received 
June 26, cir. 127, by the engineering division, air service, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for exhaust manifold instal- 
lations: 

Item la, 45 sets exhaust manifold installation, extended 
type, for DH4b airplanes; 1b, 60 sets do; le, 75 sets do; 
1d, 90 sets do; 2a, 75 sets exhaust manifold installations for 
NSB1 airplanes; 2b, 100 sets do; 2c, 125 sets do; 2d, 150 
sets do. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1a, $58.50; 1b, $57.80; 
le, $57.40; 1d, $57.11; 2a, $28.57; 2b, $26.28; 2¢, $24.90; 
2d, $24; 120 days, 14% per cent 10 days. 

The Balyeat-Jenks Co., Cleveland, items la to d, $34.75, 
accepted, for 90; 2a to d, $24.25; 1 per cent 10 days; time 
120 days. 

Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., item la, $179.- 
60; 1b, $169.60; le, $159.60; 1d, $149.60; 2a, $91.65; 2b, 
$86.65; 2c, $81.65; 2d, $76.65; 6 months; 1 per cent 10 days. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp., East Greenwich, R. L., item 1a, 
$52.50; lb, $50; le, $49; 1d, $47.50; 2a, $55; 2b, $50; 2e, 
$47.50; 2d, $45; 1 per cent 10 days; time 120 days. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Ine., Garden City, N. Y., 
item la, 46; 1 b, $44.50; le, $43.50; 1d, $42.75; 2a, $30; 2b, 
$28.25; 2c, $27.75; 2d, $27.50; delivery 90 days. 

McCook Field No. 126, Bids and Award—Bids received 
June 26, cir. 126, by the engineering division, air service, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for 20 gem synchronizing sys- 
tems with E3 generator complete: 

City Machine & Tool Works, Dayton, Ohio, $640; 4 months. 

Steel Products Engineering Co., Springfield, Ohio, $176; 
90 days. 

International Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, $561.24, 4% per cent 
10 days. 


aircraft tachometers, 
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Universal Machinery Co., Baltimore, $152.50; 120 days, 

Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind., $170, 1 per 
cent 10 days, time 60 days, aecepted. 

McCook Field No. 124, Bids and Awards—Bids ‘eceijyeg 
June 24, cir. 124, by the engineering division, air serviee, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for supercharger parts: 

Item 1, 15 air inlet manifolds; 2, 15 air inlet elbows; 3 
15 air coolers; 4, 45 air cooler gaskets; 5, 15 supercharger 
support brackets; 6, 15 do. 

Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1, $100.92, 
accepted; 2, $40.69; 3, $225.50; 4, 86c, accepted; 5, $20.56; 
6, $20.56; delivery 5 months, 1 per cent 10 days. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y, 
item 2, $14.66, accepted; 3, $146, accepted; 5, $8, accepted; 
6, $8, accepted; delivery 75 days. 

Gallaudet Aireraft Co., East Greenwich, R. I., total all 
items, $7,275, 120 days, 1 per cent 10 days. 





American World Flight 


The three American world fliers who arrived at Brough, 
England, on July 17, changed their motors, substituted pon- 
toons for their wheels and put on. new wings. Incidentally 
the aviators got a much needed rest. The work was done 
at the shops of the Blackburn Aviation Co. and the manner 
in which the Americans worked won the admiration of 
Britishers. 

In the meanwhile the scouting fleet of the U. S. Navy, 
under command of Admiral Magruder, was being placed in 
position to patrol the course of the fliers. The present plan 
of cooperation provides that there will be at least four vessels 
on every flight over the water, while on the longest flight, 
from Ivigtut to Indian Harbor, Labrador, there wil! be at 
least seven vessels at intervals across the Davis Straits. 

On July 30 the fliers left Brough and covered the 370 mi. 
to Kirkwall in 5 hr. 30 min. Lieutenant Smith had consid- 
erable difficulty “unsticking” from the very glassy water, but 
otherwise the trip was uneventful except for fog which was 
encountered at one or two points. On Aug. 2 the fliers, who 
had laid over for a day on account of fog, started off but 
soon ran into a heavy fog bank and became separated. 
Lieutenants Smith and Wade returned to Kirkwall, but Nel- 
son pushed on to Hornafjord, Iceland, after flying through 
several very heavy cloud banks. He was in the air 8 hr. 19 
min. covering the 645 mi. 

On Aug. 3 Smith and Wade started out again in spite of 
unfavorable weather reports. Lieutenant Smith reached 
Iceland, but Lieutenant Wade had motor trouble off the Faroe 
Islands and was foreed down, damaging his wings slightly in 
the heavy sea. He floated around for four hours after which 
he was taken in tow by a British trawler, and later by the 
U. S. destroyer Billingsley. The U. S. eruiser Richmond came 
up shortly and tried to lift the plane Boston on board, but 
with disastrous results, for the crane broke and fell on the 
plane, damaging it so severely that Wade’s ship is considered 
as out of the running. 





British World Flight 


The British World Fliers, who had been forced down by 
fog on the South West shore of Uruppu Island on July 16, 
were delayed by bad weather until July 23 when they flew 
on to Murakami Bay, Paramashuri Island, Kuriles. On the 
next day they proceeded to Petropavlovsk, Kamehatka. Here 
they were again weather bound until Aug. 1 when they flew 
to West. Kamchatka. On the following day they went to 
Nikolski, Komandorski Island but a meager report from the 
U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Algonquin says that the plane had 
met with an accident but that none of. the fliers were /urt. 





Argentine Flier Starts World Tour 


Maj. Pedro Zanni, the Argentine aviator, left Amsterdam, 
Holland, on July 22 in a Fokker plane in an attem)t to fly 


around the world. He expects to follow the same route as 
Major Maclaren, the British World flier. On Aug. 1 he had 
reached Bendar Abbas, Persia. 
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The 15th Anniversary of Our Air Service 


On July 30, 1909, the Army Accepted the First Military Airplane 


‘By ERNEST L. JONES 


Fiftecn years ago the United States inaugurated its air 
service with 1 plane, 1 airship and 2 balloons. The longest 
airplane flight was an hour and the speed 42 mi. 


This is an anniversary year. AviaTION recalls the great 
exploits of a decade and a half ago, brings to mind forgotten 
lore and adds some long-buried facts of interest.—Eprror. 





——_ 





ee 


(Continucd from last week) 


Wilbur Wright departed for France where on Aug. 8, 
1908, he began flights preparatory to delivery to the French 
syndic:.e which had purchased the patent rights—the first 
flights of an American in Europe. By the end of the year 
he had outflown every European competitor. 

Just after the Baldwin airship, the American government’s 
first power balloon, had been accepted after being put through 
its paces by the late “Uncle Tom” Baldwin and Glenn Cur- 
tiss, Orville Wright arrived at Fort Myer, across the Potomac 
from ti:e Capital. : 

He began flying on Sept. 3 and within a few days had 
broken all flight records. He was the first man in the world 
to fly an hour. On Sept. 9 he took up Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, 
the firs’ American Army officer to fly. A few days later he 
took Maj. George O. Squier for a new world two-man record 
of 9 min. 6 see. 

Fligiits continued until Sept. 17 when Lieut. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, First Field Artillery, was given a ride. After 
a few rounds of the course a propeller blade was seen to fall, 
the machine was put into a glide but loss of control resulted 
and Licutenant Selfridge died two hours later from his in- 
juries—the first death in power flight. Mr. Wright himself 
suffered injuries and the trials were postponed until the fol- 
lowing year. 


The Final Delivery 


On July 30, 1909, Orville Wright and First Lieut. Ben- 
jamin D. Foulois completed at Fort Myer, the second and 
final official trial flight of the Wright airplane—a_ cross 
country trip of 5 mi. in each direction, with and against the 
wind. The speed attained was 42 mi./hr., which won a bonus 
of $5,000 over the contract price of $25,000. A few days 
before, the endurance requirement had been exceeded by a 
flight of 1 hr. 12 min. 40 see., with First Lieut. Frank P. 
Lahm as a passenger. 

The Board of officers appointed to conduct the tests con- 
sisted of: Maj. George O. Squier, Maj. C. McK. Saltzman, 
Capt. Chas. S. Wallace, Capt. C. DeF. Chandler, 1st Lieut. 
Frank P. Lahm, 1st Lieut. B. D. Foulois and 2d. Lieut. 
Frederic Humphreys. Lieut. George C. Sweet of the Navy 
also served with the board. 

The board for 1908 included: Squier, Saltzman, Wallace, 
Lahm, Foulois and Selfridge. 

After the delivery of the Army airplane on July 30, 1909, 
payment of the $30,000 was made from the funds of the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, the same organization 
which supplied the $50,000 for the Langley experiments; and 
Orville Wright left for Germany where a company had been 
formed similar to that in France and England. Wilbur re- 
mained in the United States to teach the first army aviators— 
Lieutenants Lahm, Foulois and Humphreys. The two former 
completed their course; Humphreys was relieved without 
finishing and subsequently entered civilian life. 

And so it eame about that Uncle Sam got his air service— 
3 officers and 10 enlisted men assigned to aeronautical duty 
within the Signal Corps. In materiel, he had 1 airplane, a 
year-ol| airship, a hydrogen plant and a 200 ft. balloon and 
— shed at Fort. Omaha, a small captive and one free 
alioon 

How Unele was pushed into the air game is another story. 


Lack of Interest ; 
The honor of being the first world power to have the nucleus 
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of a flying fleet was hardly the result of premeditated sa- 
gacity, however, as will appear. America has been first in 
the air on numerous occasions but as to subsequent develop- 
ment, Uncle Sam’s motto is “Laissez faire 4 George.” 

But the story of America in the air is the story of the 
Wright Brothers, and the fifteenth anniversary of the in- 
ception of the world’s first flying force is likewise the anni- 
versary of the triumphs of Orville and Wilbur. 

In January, 1904, the American daily papers carried a 
statement from the Wrights of their successful first flights 
of Dee. 17, 1903—the first power flights by man. But no 
one seemed to believe. 

In the same year, the Wrights caused a proposition to be 
placed before this government, offering the whole works for 
$100,000—their tables and figures, the proposed patent, and 
a real, live airplane, the only one in captivity—all dependent 
on the Wrights actually demonstrating that it could fulfill 
requirements actually the same as those under which the gov- 
ernment finally did acquire the machine alone in 1909. 

Here was America’s opportunity to give the “secret of 
flight” to the world. 

The suggestion was turned over to the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortifications, which replied in doubting phrases and 
added that, anyway, it had not that much money to spare for 
the purpose. 


Enthusiam Abroad 


The publication, in 1905, in a foreign aeronautical journal, 
Vv Aerophile, of an account of the Wrights’ flights from 1903 
to 1905 aroused no official enthusiasm in the War Department, 
though it caused a big sensation in Europe and started re- 
newed experimentation. 

Even Simon Newcomb, an exiinent physicist, said in 1901 
that the construction of an aerial vehicle that would carry 
even a single man would require “the discovery of some new 
metal or some new force.” 

Nor did the American Aero Club’s 1906 announcement, 
after investigation and interviewing witnesses of the Dayton 
flights, inspire any official action by our government. 

The French authorities, however, were keen and sent over a 
Major Bonel, who visited Dayton in 1906 and satisfied him- 
self of the truth of the Wrights’ statements. 

Neither was Germany blind to the airplane, for in October, 
1906, Captain Hildebrant, a famous student of aeronautics 
and an author of works on the subject, investigated the 
Wrights. He, too, talked with witnesses of the later flights 
of 1904 and 1905 made in the presence of Dayton citizens 
and he proclaimed that “the age of the dirigible balloon has 
been broken.” 

He expressed the opinion, in view of ithe secrecy main- 
tained by the Wrights, that the machine itself must be so 
simple that a purchaser could not be found at the price asked 
were it exhibited. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “I am inclined to think it requires 
great skill to handle the machine. * * * I am of the firm 
belief that a sum as high as 4,000,000 marks will not be re- 
quired if we entrust German engineers and aeronauts * * * 
with the solution of this problem. Surely we will not have 
to be behind the American inventors.” 

Neither Bonel nor Hildebrant saw the machine. 

These visits were noticed, however, by an American citizen 
in private life, and in the course of time, and as a result of 
his interest, the Board of Ordnance and Fortification did 
again address a letter to the Wrights asking them to submit 
another proposition. 
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The Wrights reiterated their willingness to deliver a ma- 
chine, which would do certain things, for $100,000. 

But nothing eventuated. 

This antipathy toward the airplane by the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification may be partially excusable. It was 
not so long before that it and the War Department had been 
bitterly attacked in Congress for spending money on Lang- 
ley’s flying machine when Professor Langley was characterized 
as “a professor wandering in his dreams” and the officials 
permitting the expenditures as “hypnotized.” 

A group of aero enthusiasts in New York approached the 
Wrights in 1906 and proposed to buy the patent but the 
necessary funds failed to materialize. 

So it came to pass in the Winter of 1906 that negotiations 
were inaugurated for the sale of the Wright machine and 
patent to various foreign governments and syndicates; and 
various curious stories were printed as to alleged demands, 
prices wanted, conditions, and so on, of the Wrights. As is 
well known, these efforts eventually met with success. In 
at least one of these, Hart O. Berg, who also introduced the 
Lake submarine to Russia, was instrumental. 


Foreign Interest Alarms War Department 

It would appear that our military attaches abroad were at- 
tracted by these operations, for in 1907 the War Department 
suddenly evinced a real interest and this time opened com- 
munications itself, upon the return from abroad of Maj. 
George O. Squier, who had been visiting the air centers of 
Europe where there was great activity in free and power 
ballooning. 

Orville Wright told the writer that, when they first broached 
the matter to the government, money was not the whole of the 
question and that, despite the bareness of the Ordnance and 
Fortification eupboard, he was sure satisfactory terms could 
have been made. 

When the early proposals had been made to the government 
and to the Aero Club of America that for $100,000 patent 
applications would be dropped and the world could have the 
invention as a gift, the Wrights had in mind the trials and 
tribulations of patent litigation, did not want patents and 
were modestly willing to be satisfied if they could reap some 
fair return on their investment of brains, time and money. 

But the legal experiences they later encountered were suffi- 
cient to make the Wrights determined in the end to enjoy the 
fruits ot their labor, if at all possible. They proposed, also, 
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to “bring out the results of their investigations in a scientifie 
work upon the principles of aerial navigation.” But this 
promise has never been fulfilled. We still await the Wright 
memoirs which should disclose absorbing tales yet untold. 

They finally concluded negotiations in England, Franee, 
Germany, Italy and America, but they were not to avoid the 
hated lawsuits in any land but Italy and Wilbur Wright dieg 
on May 30, 1912, while litigation was in full swing. 


Patent Office Skeptical 


One ean easily doubt any slight consolation there may have 
been for the Wrights in their success in getting the United 
States Patent Office to recognize them. 

The Wrights had been able to convince the examiners that a 
dynamic flying machine was actually a possibility and ob- 
tained a reversal of the opinion theretofore held by the patent 
office which, as late as 1900, entered on the applications of 
other inventors: 

“The construction is regarded as inoperative for the pur- 
pose intended. * * * Even if the rising could be successfully 
accomplished, the vessel would be uncontrollable through in- 
ability to maintain its normal position or balance. * * * Ae- 
tual demonstration of operativeness will be required before 
the grant of a patent.” 

In the Fall of 1907, after the foreign negotiations had met 
with suecess, the foreign attaches had reported and Major 
Squire had returned, the Wrights came back to America to 
build machines with which to demonstrate their claims— 
abroad. 

Wilbur stopped off at Washington and as a result of his 
interview with General Allen, the Signal Corps asked for 
bids. 


The Air World in 1907-8 


The year 1907 was an important one in the history of 
American aeronautics. 

The world had finally accepted as true the 1903-1905 flights 
of the Wrights, and Farman, Delagrange, Bleriot, Pelterie 
and others were making short hops in France, and the 
Wrights had arranged for the disposition of their invention 
in foreign countries. Scores in every principal land were 
building gasless flying machines of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, of which few ever flew. 

In America, Gen. James Allen, Chief Signal Officer, created 
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Speeding up communications by picking up message bags from the ground—An interesting demonstration given at the Royal 
Air Force Pageant in London 
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on July 1 the Aeronautical Division of the office of the C.S.O., 
and the first step taken was the detail of Lieut. Thomas E. 
Selfridge to the home of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in 
Nova Scotia, to see what Bell was doing in the air. General 
Allen had announced a plan of providing an airdrome in the 
East which experimenters could use for their trials and had 
ealled for bids on an airship and a flying machine. 

Aero clubs were being rapidly established in the United 
States, more than a dozen small airships were being flown at 
fairs about the country, the Aero Club of America had held 
its third exhibition and Jamestown Exposition had built a 
speci:l building for aircraft—the first of its kind in the 
historv of such affairs. The second Gordon Bennett balloon 
race was held at St. Louis. 

Wellman was starting for the Pole by airship, Dr. Bell and 
Israc! Ludlow were flying man-carrying kites, sport balloon- 
ing was popular and Lawrence Lesh was towed 6 mi. in a 
slider over the St. Lawrence. In the Winter Dr. Bell, Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge, Glenn Curtiss, F. W. “Casey” Baldwin and 
J. A. D. MeCurdy organized themselves into the Aerial Ex- 
perinient Association for the purpose of building an airplane 
that would fly and construction work was inaugurated on 
gliders and a full sized machine in the Curtiss motorcycle 
plant at Hammondsport, N. Y. 

No hops anywhere in the world in 1907 began to approach 
the flights up to 24 mi. of the Wrights made during 1904-5. 

Until the short jumps of Santos Dumont and Vuia in 1906; 
of Delagrange, Bleriot, Farman and Pelterie in 1907, none 
over 2000 ft., the world had heard of no flights other than 
those of the Wrights. 


The Year 1908 


The two great events of 1908 were the May series of flights 
by the Wrights in secret at Kitty Hawk preparatory to de- 
livering their airplanes to the world powers and the public 
flights of Wilbur Wright in Europe and of Orville Wright 
in America. 

Ballooning continued popular and ten new aero clubs made 
a total of 19. A. C. Triaca established a school of aeronautics 
in New York, and the government, of course, opened its 
bids for the first government airship and the first government 
airplane. 

The Aerial Experiment Association was successful with its 
first machine, the “Red Wing,” which flew some 319 ft. In 
rapid suecession came three more of the A.E.A. machines, 
each more successful than its predecessor. The “June Bug” 
won the Scientific American trophy for the first official public 
flight of a kilometer at Hammondsport on July 4, flown by 
Glenn Curtiss. In December the “Silver Dart,” the fourth 
machine, began flying. The old “June Bug” was fitted with 
pontoons and inaugurated the development of water flying in 
America. The work of the organization having been con- 
sidered accomplished, it was disbanded early the following 
year. 

The Army airship had been delivered and there had been 
bought a free and a captive balloon. The hydrogen plant, 
shed and gasometer at Fort Omaha were about finished and 
the Sigual Corps made a number of ascents during the year 
with the “Signal Corps No. 1,” our baby airship, and with 
the sphericals. In one of these the first radio messages were 
received in a free balloon. M. O. Anthony of New York 
demonstrated the starting, steering and stopping of an air- 
ship by means of radio, the feat being duplicated by McCook 
Field in 1924. 

During the year there were conducted national balloon races 
at St. Paul, Minn., Columbus, Ohio, and Chicago and America 
was represented in the third Gordon Bennett at Berlin. 

In the Summer Roy Knabenshue began the movement for 
larger airships and constructed a silk 3-passenger craft and 
the National Airship Company of Berkeley, Calif., put into 
the air a monster 485,000-ft. coal gas dirigible “Ariel” which 
collapsed a short distance from the ground. 

Kissimmee, Fla., passed the first and famous aircraft ordi- 
nance and baby airships were continuing their stunts over the 
tents of the local fairs. 

The 1924 idea of the low-priced, low-powered airplane was 
broached by the flights of Matthew B. Sellers, of Fireclay, 
Ky., in a miniature quadroplane; and J. Newton Williams 
and \Vilbur R. Kimball finished their helicopters. 
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Newspapers put aeronautics on the front page and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer started the first air column. 

In the Spring Frank E. Boland was completing his first 
airplane, with which was laid the foundation of the present 
Aeromarine company. For the benefit of men like Boland, 
the active members of the Aero Club of America endeavored 
unsuccessfully to get the slub interested in aviation and to 
provide a flying field. As a result of these abortive efforts, 
the Aeronautic Society was formed which leased the old 
Morris Park racetrack and gave an outdoor exhibition, after 
failing to complete arrangements to have Delagrange come to 
this country to fly, for until the Army trials in September 
the only persons who had ever seen flights in America were 
the neighbors of the Wrights at Kitty Hawk and in Dayton 
in 1904-5, the newspaper correspondents who sneaked up on 
the Wrights at Kitty Hawk in 1908, and visitors to the Ham- 
mondsport flights of the A.E.A. 

The Aero Club of America subsequently sponsored the trip 
of Henry Farman to this country, who made a few hops the 
length of the Brighton Beach track the end of July. 

The United States stood at the foot of the list of the world 
powers in air strength, with its 3 officers and 10 men. Russia 
headed the list with 79 officers and 3255 men in aeronautics. 

The flights of Wilbur Wright in Europe and of Orville in 
America had overshadowed the flights of all other pilots of 
the world at the end of the year and the two brothers had 
exceeded all their previous performances. General Allen was 
pressing unsuccessfully for an aeronautic appropriation and 
every country in the world was feverishly attempting to get 
in the air with the airplane. 





American Aircraft Exports 


The Department of Commerce reports the following do- 
mestie exports of aircraft, engines and parts from the United 
States during May, 1924: 
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J. H. Vickers Joins Curtiss Staff 


J. H. Vickers has associated himself with the Curtiss Co. 
in connection with the production and operation of military 
aircraft. 

It is believed that the wide experience of Mr. Vickers will 
prove of great value not only to the company but to the 
development of military and naval aeronautics in this country. 
He was graduated from Cornell University in January, 1917, 
and after some industrial experience with the DuPonts in the 
production of nitro-cellulose products, he joined the American 
Ambulance with the French Army at Verdun and later be- 
eame the buyer for American aviation material in Paris. 

In 1918 he was in the Ypres Salient as a corps observer 
with the R.A.F. He learned to fly at this time and was sta- 
tioned with the Squadron on the Rhine after the Armistice. 
During the last five years his work has extended pretty well 
throughout Asia, flying in 1919 in Mesopotamia, Persia and 
Khurdistan, acting as officer in charge of engine repairs of 
the Sixth Squadron at Bagdad; in 1920 he passed A-2 in the 
Instructors’ Course in acrobatics in Egypt and later became 
Egypt Group Transport Officer at El Maza and Flying and 
Transport Officer at Heliopolis; in 1921 he was flying with 
the Fourteenth and Two Hundred and Eighth Squadrons in 
Palestine and Trans-Jordania. During this time he laid out 
the landing grounds for the Cairo-Bagdad Aerial Mail Route 
at Kantara, Romani, Mossefig, Kilo 143 and El Arish, on the 
Sinai Peninsula. In 1922-1923 he was an instructor in aerial 
gunnery and camera gun operation at Eastchurch. 
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Loening Amphibian Planes Ordered 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Ser- 
vice, announced on July 23 that a contract had been placed 
with the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation of 
New York for the construction of a group of ten amphibian 
planes from designs of Grover C. Loening. The development 
and flight testing work on the first of these planes has been 
conducted for the past few weeks in secret. 

The Air Service officials say that the reports of test pilots 
and engineering officers show this new plane to possess re- 
markable and useful characteristics. The design represents 
the first successful tractor flying boat that is completely am- 
phibious, operating on land and water. Its performance has 
been found by tests to compare favorably in climbing and 
maneuverability with land type airplanes of equal weight and 
power. A speed of about 120 mi/hr. has been attained. 

The hull of the Loening amphibian airplane is duralumin- 
covered throughout, and the construction of the wings is also 
largely duralumin, including the ribs and struts. Among the 
interesting features of the design is the use of the inverted 
Liberty motor. which has been successfully developed by the 
Government in cooperation with the contractor. 

Final test flights of the first of the type to be constructed 
were made on June 10. The plane rose from the East River 
and flew to the Army Air station at Mitchel Field, L. I., land- 
ing there on land twelve minutes after leaving the East River. 
In one day, the plane made twenty to thirty landings, half of 
them on water and the balance on land. 

The retractable landing gear is folded underneath and at the 
side of- the hull, and is controlled by pressing a button on 
the pilot’s dashboard. This operates an electric motor, driven 
by a storage battery, which releases the landing gear in eleven 
seconds. 

By the installation of the inverted Liberty engine the position 
of the propeller hub is at the top instead of the bottom of the 
engine. As a result the engine operates much better and the oil- 
ing system is greatly simplified. This position of the engine is 
much simpler to install and the connections are much shorter 
than when the engine is in its normal position. 

The machine is equipped with dual controls and the observer 
has three positions. One is at the bottom of the fuselage for 
use in photographing, the second is in an _ intermediate 
position where he can operate the controls and the third is on 
the gun platform where mountings for machine guns ean be 
installed. 





The Modified Winslow Bill 


In our issue of Jan. 15 and Jan. 29, 1923, we published 
abstracts and comments on the Winslow Bill. The bill was 
passed on to a sub-committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The sub-committee which issued a 
report on April 11, 1924, has made certain changes which it 
puts forth for the consideration of the main committee, but, 
“they are not to be considered as having been either approved 
or disapproved by the subcommittee.” 

Two main changes, or rather omissions, are suggested. One 
is the elimination of the parts of section 31 which allows the 
Commissioner of Civil Aeronautics to establish, repair and 
operate air navigation facilities. According to the suggested 
alteration, he would be limited to operating aerial lighthouses 
and signal stations and radio directional finding and radio 
communication facilities. He is further authorized to chart 
air routes and to publish maps, but is instructed to utilize the 
existing government facilities as far as possible. 

The Civil Aeronautics Consulting Board, which was to 
consist of seven members to serve without pay and whose 
duty it was to establish and maintain liaison between the 
bureau and the civil aeronautice industry of tlie United States, 
has also been eliminated. 

Further alterations are the fixing of the salary of the Seere- 
tary, his assistant and the three attorneys in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923. A clause is added which speci- 
fically states that there shall be no research or experimental 
work done by the Bureau unless no other bureau is authorized 
to do such work . Publication of information as to standards 
of design, repair, etc., is modified to apply only where it will 
facilitate compliance with the act. 
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The sub-committee has prepared a summary of the purposes 
of the bill with the hope that it will assist those who wish to 
make suggestions to the Committee when the hearings are held 
next fall. Copies of the bill ean be obtained by addressing 
a request to Elton J. Layton, clerk of the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Should the bill be passed in the next session of Concresg 
it would do excellent work in defining the legal status of 
aireraft. The sections applying to liability for the delivery 
of goods, the defining of requirements for flights to foreign 
countries, the sovereignty of the air space of the United States, 
the application of existing laws to air navigation, ete. are all 
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A new British aircraft tender, H.M.S. Pegasus, which has 


been assigned to the naval station at Singapore 


most necessary and will do much good in putting aviation on 
a sound basis as an established industry. However the parts 
which really interest the commercial flier of today, that is 
the sections concerning registration and licensing of planes 
and pilots, are purposely and necessarily left vague and un- 
defined. Once the bill is passed, the real work of the bureau 
will have just begun. The Commissioner will have to work 
out the kind of inspection which is necessary and, as far as 
the bill goes, he has complete discretion as to whether it shall 
be a mere formal registration of aireraft and pilots or whether 
it shall be a real pericdical examination of the machine based 
on its theoretical engineering safety factor and on its actual 
condition at the time. There will probably be a _ gradual 
working out of the problems. 

There is no indication as to what the mechanism will be for 
the granting of licenses, whether existing state agencies will 
be used or whether a new organization of aeronautical ex- 
perts will be built up. The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $375,000.00 for expenses incurred prior to July, 1926, so 
that there should be funds available for providing convenient 
facilities for inspecting and obtaining licenses without putting 
a serious burden of time wasted or money to be spent on the 
small operator or private owner. 

The fines which can be imposed for violation of the regu- 
lations are very severe and categorie in their nature. There 
is much work still to be done and it is to be hoped that it 
will be done by men who are themselves fliers and who have 
an understanding of commercial aviation as it exists today in 
the United States. 





President Appoints New Member N.A.C.A, 


Announcement is made that President Coolidge has ap- 
pointed Maj. John F. Curry a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics to succeed Maj. Lawrence 


W. MelIntosh, of the Army Air Service. It is stated thai this 
change is made because Major Curry has succeeded Major 
MeIntosh as Chief of the Engineering Division of the \rmy 
Air Service and Commanding Officer of MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 


Edited by Edmund T. Allen 











The Bates Light Plane Motor 


The Bates Engineering Company of Chicago has just an- 
nouned a new light plane motor of 77 cu. in. displacement. 
It wes designed to compete in the Dayton Races where the 
engine size is limited to 80 eu. in. 

The eut shows the clean design and size in proportion to 
the p-opeller which is designed for light planes. Other than 
the i.take manifold, the 
eyliners themselves are 
the only parts projec- 
ted into the resistance 
area. The eam and 
rock arm. arrange- 
ment together with the 
magn-to are placed be- 
hind the erankease, and 
the carburetor projects 
only very slightly from 
the <ump. From’ the 
point of view of min- 
imun' projected area, 
the Bates engine is 
very pleasing. 

The  erankease is 
made of aluminum al- 
loy, the pistons of 
Magnalite, the cylinders 
of cast iron, and the 
crankshaft and econnect- 
ing rods of chrome- 
vanadium steel forg- 
ings. The engine is 
lubricated by force 
feed oil pump, with an 
oil cooling device incor- 
porated in the sump. 
The weight of the en- 
gine is 49 lb., which 
with its rated power 
(26 hp.) gives a 
weight-power factor 


a is spy The Bates 77 cu. in. two-cylinder 


Light pleme eidhest horizontal opposcd. engine for light 


asts will be interested planes 

in following any ser- 

vice tests which this engine will be given. If it stands up 
well, the manufacturers will, according to indications, receive 
plenty of orders. 








T. J. 











Current Comments 


_ This is the third light plane engine that has been announced 
in this country. The first, designed by Mr.:Moorehouse, and 
built hy the Steel Products Engineering Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has apparently been consigned to the museum 
where it will be found ten years from now, and built as one 
of the best engines of that day. At present one cannot obtain 
a word from those who control it regarding possible production. 


* * * 


_ Those who are looking for a regular motoreycle engine for 
light )lane installation will find the makers of the Indian en- 
gine ready to talk business. Two years ago the Hendee 
Manu‘acturing Company would have nothing to do with any- 
one io considered putting an Indian Engine in a light plane. 
Today they are supplying engines to the Huff-Daland Com- 
pny ‘or installation in the new Huff light plane. 
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American light planes are beginning to appear as finished 
products during this month. The low wing monoplane 
designed and built by Harvey Mummert of the Curtiss Com- 
pany, was recently tested on Long Island. The Huff-Daland 
Indian engined light plane is now ready for test flights at 
the plant at Ogdensburg, N Y. The A4, described in these 
columns, is awaiting a new propeller in Washington. Two 
new machines are nearing completion at Dayton, Ohio. The 
Columbia Aireraft Company announces a Bellanea Sport two- 
seater light plane with a 30 eu in. motor. 

* * * 

In addition to these machines there are many in course of 

construction throughout the country. The National Advisory 


- Commi or J ics has been ged with requests for 
Committee for Aeronauties has been deluged with requests f 


the report of light planes of the British Competition which 
the Committee published recently. Many of the requests state 
that the writers are building light planes. Some wish to have 
an aeronautical engineer check their designs for strength and 
stability. Unfortunately for the designers, the Committee is 
not equipped to furnish such service and in many cases the 
amateur builders cannot afford to pay for the services of a 
consultant. Aireraft Companies are in a favorable position 
in this regard, as also in their lower cost of production. Most 
of the machines which have appeared thus far, however, are 
the products of private engineers, who have put all their spare 
time and funds into the development of the low-powered 
machine. 
* . * 

The Mummert machine which appeared a few weeks ago 
is the third light plane designed by Mr. Mummert since the 
end of the war. The first one was a little biplane reminiscent 
of the first Navy Racer, with the design of which, we believe, 
Mr. Mummert had a great deal to do. It was equipped with 
a 28 hp. Lawrance two cylinder “Penguin” engine, and had 
a speed of something like 100 mi./hr. or more. The second 
Mummert light plane was a “high wing” full cantilever mono- 
plane with a Harley 74 cu. in. engine. The weight empty of 
this ship was 400 lb., causing with its small wing area, a land- 
ing speed of about 50 mi./hr. The high speed was about 90 
mi. /hr. 

The third design was aimed directly at the speed races 
scheduled for Dayton in October. The big Harley engine was 
used with a direct driven propeller. The low wing cantilever 
monoplane type was adopted, and an aspect ratio of between 
3 and 4 was chosen, with its favorable reduction in structural 
weight. Diffieulty was encountered in getting off with the 
small high speed propeller and low aspect ratio. A chain 
drive reduction was substituted, and the machine got off very 
well and climbed slowly to 2500 ft. 

This machine will be a strong contender for the light plane 
race and for the Rickenbacker Trophy. 


Elements of the Wing Section Theory and of 
the Wing Theory 

Report No. 191 of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronauties by Max M. Munk contains those results of the 
theory of wings and of wing sections which are of immediate 
practical value. They are proven and demonstrated by the use 
of the simple conceptions of “kinetic energy” and “momen- 
tum” only, familiar to every engineer; and not by introducing 
“jsogonal transformations” and “vortices,” which latter math- 
ematical methods are- not essential to the theory and better 
are used only in papers intended for mathematicians and 
special experts. 

A eopy of Report No. 191 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Further Details of Bartlesville Meet 


As announced in our previous issue the Bartlesville, Okla., 
Aero Exposition will be held on Sept. 1 and 2 with a total 
of $2,500.00 in prizes for the various events. Free gasoline 
and oil will be furnished the contestants and those desiring 
to do so will have the privilege of carrying passengers. The 
events scheduled and prizes are: 

On to Bartlesville race, first prize, $500.00, total prizes, 
$850.00; 90 hp. race, first prize, $500, and other cash prizes; 
two seater race, first prize, $250.00, and other cash prizes, 
and to the best stunt flier a first prize of $250.00. Cash prizes 
will also be given for most accurate dead stick landing and 
for the highest parachute jump, and a loving cup to the 
winner of the military race. 

The Bartlesville Aero Exposition, Inc., was formed for the 
sole purpose of stimulating and encouraging commercial 
aviation and is a non-profit organization composed of the 
leading business and professional men of Bartlesville. This 
organization has the endorsement and support of the Bartles- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and will bear the strictest in- 
vestigation. 

Contestants and visiting aviators, upon arrival in Bartles- 
ville, will be required to register with the manager of the 
meet, Billy Parker, in order that they may be entitled to the 
privileges of the field, free gasoline and oil and be made 
thoroughly conversant with the rules of the meet. 

The field lies one mile directly west from the main part of 
the city of Bartlesville, and is plainly marked with a large 
circle on the hangar roof. The main runway lies north and 
south and is very easily picked out from the air. The hangar 
is in the southeast corner of the field. 

The “On to Bartlesville” race for which $850.00 in prizes 
has been offered, will be judged by points, and consequently 
needs some explanation. This race is open to all civilian 
pilots and may be run on any of three days—Aug. 30, Aug. 
31, or Sept. 1, 1924. It must be completed before midnight, 
Sept. 1, 1924. 

Average speed will be determined by dividing the air dis- 
tance between points of departure and the flying field at 
Bartlesville, Okla., by the total elapsed time. No points will 
be awarded for speeds of less than 50 mi./hr. The minimum 
number of points to be awarded on average speed per hour 
is 100. A plane making a speed of 150 mi./hr. will be 
awarded 100 points, and for cach mile per hour less than 150 
mi./hr., one point less will be awarded. 

In order that pilots flying from distances greater than 500 
rai. may not be penalized by having to land and take on extra 
fuel with the resultant reduction in average speed, based on 
elapsed time, the following points will be awarded on airline 
distance covered : 

Planes starting at a point 300 mi. from Bartlesville will be 
awarded no points. 

Planes will be awarded 10 points for each additional 100 
mi. If the distance covered by a contestant falls between 
two of the recognized distances, he shall be allotted the dis- 
tance nearest to which his actual flying distance falls. 

Planes will be awarded 20 points for each passenger carried. 

A minimum of 200 points will be awarded to the plane 
completing the flight propelled by an engine of 30 hp. or 
less. For every 10 additional horsepower 5 points less than 
the maximum will be awarded. No claim will be allowed 
against loss of power, poor fuel, ete. This event is open to 
any type of aircraft with 400 hp. or less. (Civilian planes 
only.) 

Contestants must secure an affidavit signed by two respon- 
sible business men, at point of start, stating actual time race 
was started and number of passengers in machine. 

Further details and entry blanks may be obtained from 
Billy Parker, the General Manager. 


Akron News 


Enthusiastic efforts on the part of a small group of men 
and women interested in aviation here may bring Akron its 
sought after Air Mail field, it is believed, and may hasten the 
selection of a site for the proposed municipal flying field. 

Representatives of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, F 
Smith, owner of Stow Field, and others who are concerned 
with making Akron prominent on the air maps of the country, 
think that a decision with relation to the Air Mail depot 
will likely be reached by authorities within the next few 
weeks. 

* - * 

Larry Danison, formerly with the Babeock Airplane Co. 
in Akron, is now carrying passengers from a Cleveland 
field. He will return to Stow Field this fall and may be 
entered in the light plane races at Dayton in October. 

. * * 

Gus Clark has secured a Jennie which will be used with the 
S.V.A. plane for passenger work from Stow Field. H. A. 
Kullberg is in charge of the Clark ships and is now at Stow 
permanently. 

* * 7 

The Babeock Commercial owned by W. H. Sellers is now 
powered with an OXX6 motor, replacing the OX5 formerly 
used in the Akron built plane. Sellers uses his ship to service 
Ford motor cars in Northern Ohio farming districts, often 
landing in fields or pastures to talk with likely prospects. 

- . * 

The Manchester Road flying field near Akron has again 
been opened. Joe Esch and Bell Hawk are operating Canucks 
there for passenger hops. 

. a * 

Dr. M. A. Lanyard of Akron has ordered from the Babcock 
Co., a new high lift, three place plane with. veneer fuselage, 
which is to be completed within a few weeks. An OXX6 
will be used for the power plant. 

* * ” 

Many requests to inspect the RS1 ,the first American semi- 
rigid ship now being completed in the aeronautical depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., have been received. 

The RS1 is 282 ft. long, 701% ft. in diameter, and has a 
gas capacity of 710,000 eu. ft. 

* 7 . 

The condition of August Little, *Stow Field flier who 
slipped from the wheel of his plane into the propeller July 
20, is reported improved by hospital authorities. His re- 
covery was regarded as doubtful for several days following 
the accident. 

*. * * 

A. Parker, who has recently been using Stow Field, re- 
turned last week from a trip over western Pennsylvania. He 
used a JN4D. 


Philadelphia News 
By C. T. Ludington 


Some developments of importance in local aviation have 
occurred in the past weeks in Philadelphia. 

The State has officially recognized the 103rd Observation 
Squadron of the 28th Division of the Pennsylvania National 


Guard. At last reports, Federal recognition was expected 
automatically in the very near future. General Price, Major 
Biddle, Captain Owens and others who have persevered in 
putting the Squadron across, deserve the heartiest congratu- 
lations. They have done the biggest thing that has been done 
for Philadelphia aviation. 

On Tuesday, July 15, a meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Association was held. The Wins- 
low Bill was diseussed and the National Aeronautie Associa- 
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tion film, which has toured the Country with Admiral Fullam, 
was shown. To this part of the meeting, the Aero Club and 
the Engineers Club were invited. 

* * * 

Victor Dallin, with his Canuck, and Bob Hewitt, with his 
Sport Farman, have been flying to nearby towns to arouse 
interest in flying. Besides the propaganda end, they have met 
with some material success in that they have carried a number 
of perfectly good paying passengers. Over the week end of 
July 4, 5 and 6, these two held forth at Washington’s Cross- 
ing, » few miles above Trenton on the Delaware River. They 
had -ecured an excellent field and the results were surprising. 
Pass-ngers were carried without let-up during the entire 
three days, except when the two pilots found it imperative to 
stop and rest. 

* * * 


On Monday July 7, Wm. B. McCracken, Chairman of the 
Aviation Committee of the American Bar Association, landed 
at Pine Valley at 5 o’clock in the afternoon (E.S.T.), having 
left Cleveland in an Air Mail ship at 1:30 p. m. (€.S.T.) 
This feat met with a good reception on the part of the news- 
pape:s and did much to keep alive interest in Philadelphia’s 
proj: cted landing field. Mr. McCracken flew all the way from 
Chic::go, leaving that place at 7:30 in the morning. He 
reac cd Philadelphia in time to have a swim before having 
his dinner. It is interesting to ncte that the time consumed in 
gettiig from Cheago to the Air Mail Field and in getting 
from Pine Valley to the center of the City here, amounted 
to approximately one-third of the flying time. 

An informal luncheon to Mr. McCracken was attended by 
several of the officers of the Aero Club and Philadelphia 
Chapter of the National Aeronautic Association. 


Chicago News 
By R. W. Schroeder 


The Heath Airport reports a good Sunday both of the ships 
being up most of the time. John Huber and LaPierre Caven- 
der who again brought their ships to the field, went out of 
town over the week-end. The other ships were also out at 
other fields trying to get some of the Sunday business that 
everybody has been waiting for since last winter. Strange 
to say it did not rain Sunday and everybody got the business 
they expected. 

x * * 

Chris. Lund’s field on Higgins Road is fast becoming the 
center of activities up our way. They announced a parachute 
jump for Sunday afternoon which drew a big crowd. Both 
their LS5’s were busy all afternoon. The parachute jump 
was made by our daring friend John Daley, a young fellow 
about 20 years old and a friend of the Simplex Aircraft (Gus 
Palmquist). He jumped at about 1200 ft. and landed a little 
ways trom the field unharmed, in spite of the fact that this 
was his first attempt and July 13 besides. 

* * » 


Ed LaParle, flying at Stanley Wallace’s field on River Road 
also had a busy Sunday, carrying over 30 passengers with a 
Jennie. Stanley Wallace will have a ship of his own out in 
a week or two. The field which at first was reported as rather 
rough, is now in fine shape. The runways have been smoothed 
off as much as possible and the grass is being kept down. 


. Several visiting ships dropped in at the field Sunday after- 


noon and landed and took off without the least bounce. This 
is a fine location and promises to become a popular field. 

. + * 
_A neweomer at the Heath Airport is Frank Gill, who has 
just brought out his OX5 “special job.” It also is of the 
high lift wing type and has a very small span and short 
fuselage. It is a very good looking ship, the fuselage and 
struts being varnished a brown mahogany, the wings light 
yellow and the tail surfaces a soft green. It will probably 
make its test flight during the next week. We are all anx- 
lously awaiting the day. 

_ * 
; R. C. Mossman of 6349 Stewart Avenue, has brought his 
‘special job” to the big assembling room back of the Heath 
shop where he will finish it. This is going to be a three place 
high lift wing affair with OX5 motor. 


Roy Ahern’s ship was pretty badly damaged in a forced 
landing in the dump grounds back of the hangar, and is now 
being rebuilt. He will use Canuck wings instead of the reg- 
ular Jennie wings. 


Pittsburg News 
By J. C. Wilson 


Pittsburg has for more than two years been trying to se- 
eure a landing field. Such a field now seems to be assured. 
Next fall the city and county will jointly proceed to secure 
the property known as Rodgers Field by condemnation pro- 
ceedings. Thanks to the support and cooperation of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and the untiring and well 
directed efforts of its special committee Pittsburgh will be 
on the Flying Map of the World by next summer. 

* 7 * 

Just a word about the Aero Club of Pittsburgh. We have 
now a membership of about two hundred and forty, eighty 
per cent of whom are ex-pilots or observers. We have 
luncheon every Thursday at noon at the Nixon Restaurant. 
An invitation is extended to all fliers who happen to be in 
Pittsburgh on Thursdays to come and have lunch with us. 

id * *& 

The officers reserve camp is taking nineteen men from the 
Pittsburgh district to Langley Field. Seventeen of these are 
members of the Aero Club of Pittsburgh. 


Old Orchard Flying Meet 


Under the auspices of the C. F. Staples Post No. 57 of the 
American Legion, a flying meet will be held at Old Orchard, 
Me., on Aug. 29, 30, 31 and Sept. 1. 

This is the second American Legion ‘meet to be held at Old 
Orchard, the one last year having attracted 150,000 people 
to the town, and over 300 passengers were carried in a single 
day. 

The field is a hard sand beach nearly 800 ft. wide at low 
tide and 8 mi. long. There will be prizes and trophies and 
a good opportunity to carry passengers. 

For further details and entry blanks application should be 
made to Capt. H. M. Jones of Old Orchard, Me. 














This F5L, while moored in shallow water was caught by a 
72 mi. gale, with the result shown 


Spokane News 
By E. H. Partridge 


Reeruiting work for the local unit of the Ninth Corps Na- 
tional Guard unit has been completed and federal recogni- 
tion will be sought at once. With the recognition, six planes 
and two hangars will be shipped. q 

. 

D. R. Wallace, operating two ships from the Russell Fly- 
ing field, has announced he will instruct and give solo flight 
to students at $100 for the course, plus cost of gas and oil, 
permitting solo work with his machine. Ken Geyer is pilot- 
instructor. 

* * * 

Pilot Nick Mamer has set up a Seagull on Coeur d’Alene 
Lake and will test fly it to determine whether it is suitable 
for his work. He also has a Standard with 150 hp. motor 
for cross country and taxi trips. 
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New Aerial Camera Invented 


A new aerial camera, the invention of W. H. Hansom of 
Victoria, Australia, has just been completed at the engineer- 
ing works of the Shaw-Ross Aviation Co., at Port Melbourne, 
Elmer G. Pauly, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Melbourne, 
informs the Department of Commerce. 

The inventor claims that he has taken oblique photographs 
when flying at 126 mi./hr. The camera is very rapidly oper- 
ated and on one occasion it is said took twelve photographs 
in three minutes when flying. The most original feature is 
the focussing—for tle focus says the inventer ean be instantly 
ehanged in the air between the limits of 10,000 ft. and 25 ft 


Fairchild Has two new Camera Planes 


The first American built camera planes have been delivered 
to the Tairchild Acrial Camera Corp. by the Huff Daland 
Co. of Ogdensburg, N. Y. Both of these machines are 
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fonte, Cleveland, Bryan, Chicago, Iowa City, Omaha, North 
Platte, Cheyenne, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Elko, Reno, and San Francisco. 7 

Ordinary stamps suffice, and the special mail boxes need 
be used only by last minute mailers, but the mail must be 
plainly marked “Via Air Mail.” 

Whenever necessary, an additional plane will be pressed 
into service to carry heavy shipments of mail. Packages up 
to a 50 in. measurement of combined length and girth will 
be earried at the rate of 8 cents an ounce for each of the 
three zones, or part of zone. 


Czechoslovak Aircraft Exposition 

The third annual Czechoslovak Aireraft Exposition, he!d in 
Prague between May 31 and June 9, offered visitors ample 
proof of the great progress made by native designers in air- 
eraft construction. Airplanes of all types were exhibited by 
the three existing Czechoslovak aircraft manufactures— ero, 





STOW AVIATION FIELD 


Line-up of commercial planes at Stow Aviation Field, Akron, Ohio 


powered with the new Wright E4 190 hp. engine. One is a 
seaplane, and the other a land plane. 

The seaplane was recently flown to Canada for delivery to 
the Fairchild Aerial Surveys Ltd. by Kenneth Saunders, pilot 
for this Canadian firm. 

The land plane, piloted by Capt. R. H. Depew, manager of 
the Fairchild Flying Division, and carrying photographer 
A. O. Russell, arrived at Garden City, L. I. after a 340 mi. 
trip from Ogdensburg, in the course of which photos were 
taken at seventeen different places. Exclusive of the time 
taken on the photographie work, the 340 mi. flight was made 
at an average speed of 90 mi./hr. After exhaustive tests made 
at Ogdensburg, Captain Depew stated that these planes have 
proven very satisfactory. They have a ceiling of 15,000 ft. 
and a speed of 110 mi./hr. On one test with a one-half ton 
load, one of the machines reached an altitude of 13,000 ft. 

The seaplane has twin floats so as to permit the taking of 
rertical photographs between them. It also has interchange- 
able landing gear, so that the floats may be taken off in the 
winter time and skiis attached for flying from frozen lakes 
and snow covered fields. 

The engines are very satisfactory. It is possible for one 
man to remove all the engine cowl in less than one minute. 

On the flight down from Ogdensburg, Captain Depew 
stated that due to the remarkable clearness of the atmosphere 
he was able to see the Thousand Islands ana the head of Lake 
Ontario to the right of the machine; to the left, practically 
all of the Adirondack Mountains were visible. The machine 
was flying at a height of 8000 ft. 


How to Use the Air Mail 


To facilitate use of the day-and-a-half coast to coast Air 
Mail service, nine letter boxes bearing red, white and blue 
stripes have been placed at different points in New York City. 

The new air mail boxes are in the General Post Office, Penn- 
sylvania Station, Grand Central Terminal and City Hall 
Park; at Broadway and Wall Street, Broadway and 23d 
Street, Broadway and 42d Street, Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street and Fifth Avenue and 42d Street. 

Mail placed in these or in ordinary letter boxes is daily 
eollected about 8 a. m. and taken to Hazelhurst Field, L. L., 
where it leaves at 11 a. m. by airplane along the established 
postal air route. The schedule calls for arrival at the Golden 
Gate at 5:45 the following afternoon. 

Eastbound mail leaves San Francisco at 6 a. m. and reaches 
New York about 2 p. m. the next day. Mail is dropped and 
picked up at each of the thirteen regular stops, where it is 
transferred to and from railroad mail routes. The thirteen 
transfer and refueling stations on the sky route are Belle- 


the government aircraft factory and Avia—the last named 
alone exhibiting eleven different types. Among these ships 
there were pursuit machines, sport planes, training planes, 
two-seater corps observation planes and even a light plane. ° 
All these ships are strut braced low wing monoplanes and 
several of them are equipped with a new radial engine of 
Czechoslovak manufacture, the 60 hp. Walter. A new Czecho- 
slovak aireraft engine firm, Breitfeld Danek & Co. of Prague, 
exhibited a series of aeronautical power plants ranging from 
100 hp. to 450 hp. The Skoda gun factory—which during 
the war of 1914-18 were the Austrian equivalent of Krupp’s— 
exhibited a 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine, manufactured un- 
der license. 

Considering that the Czechoslovak Republic had no aircraft 
industry in 1919, when it broke away from the Austrian Em- 
pire and established its independence, and that today its air 
foree of twelve squadrons is entirely equipped with machines 
of national manufacture whose performance is sensibly the 
equal of the best Europe has to offer, the great strides of 
this country in aireraft construction will be appreciated. 

The British, French and German aircraft industries were 
also well represented at the Prague exposition. 


Air Mail To Carry Registered Articles 


Postmaster General New announced July 15 that, following 
demands from all parts of the country, registered articles, 
containing non-negotiable securities and certain commerical 
papers will hereafter be acceptable for transportation by air- 
plane service. The Postal Laws and Regulations will be so 
amended to permit the transportation of such securities by 
airplane mail in the future. 

Commercial paper will be accepted for transportation by 
air mail which is not made payable to bearer or is not in- 
dorsed or, if indorsed, is not indorsed in blank without regard 
to the value involved. 

Coin and currency in large amounts, negotiable securities 
and commercial paper in large amounts which may easily be 
negotiated or readily realized upon by other than the rightful 
owners will not, however, be accepted for registration and 
transmission by airplane service. 

The original registration receipts and mailing office regis- 
tration records of articles accepted for registration for trans- 
mission by airplane service must be indorsed “via Air Mail.” 
Postmasters will be called upon to report separately the 
number of registered articles accepted for transmission by 
airplane service, domestic and international. 

When special] airplane stamps are not used to prepay the 
airplane postage, the address side of the article must be 
plainly marked “via Air Mail.” 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 








U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


Spee. Orders May 26 amended to direct Capt. Calvin E. 
Gii.in, A.S., upon leave of absence to proceed from Kelly 
Fild to San Francisco, sailing on transport for Hawaii 
Oc’. 18. 

)‘irst Lt. Devereux M. Myers, A.S., Aberdeen Prov. Ground, 
Mc., to San Francisco, sailing on transport Oct. 15 for 
Manila, P. I. 

‘pee. Orders, May 27, relieving Maj. Leonard H. Drennan, 
A.S., from duty in office Ch. A.S. and directing him to pro- 
cee'l to Post Field, revoked. 

‘he appointment as See. Lieuts. of the following cadets, 
gra juates of the U. S. Mil. Academy, and their assignment 
to the A. S. is announeed: Leonard Henry Rodieck, Alex- 
ancer George Greig, George Edward Lighteap, jr., Paul 
Allert Pickhardt and Richard Garner Thomas, jr. 

The appointment as Sec. Lieuts. of the following cadets, 
graluates of the U. S. Mil. Academy, and their assignment to 
A.S., duty Brooks Field, upon expiration of leave granted, 
are announced: Albert Fox Glenn, Brooksville, Miss.; Earle 
Everard Partridge, Ashby, Mass.; Fred Arley Ingalls, De 
Soto, Mo.; Herbert Theodore Schafer, Buena Vista, Ia.; 
Robin Bernard Pape, Waterbury, Conn.; Clyde Massey, 
Falls City, Neb.; Robert Lyle Brookings, Duquoin, Ill.; Eu- 
gene Barber Bicher, Hackensack, N. J.; Leo Douglas Vichules, 
Northampton, Mass.; Uzal Girard Ent, Northumberland, Pa.; 
Worth Harper, Macksville, W. Va.; Donald Dean Rule, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; James Frederick Howell, jr., Fort Monroe, Va.; 
Stephen Stanley Koszewski, Milwaukee; John Phillips Kirk- 
endall, Dallas, Pa.; Joseph Aloysius Kielty, Wilkes-Barre; 
Robert Roy Selway, jr., San Diego; Leslie Edwards Poore, 
jr.. Washington; Washington Mackey Ives, jr., Lake City, 
Fla.; John Jacob Williams, Moab, Utah; Luther Stephens 
Smith, Troy, N. C.; Warfield Richardson Wood, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Howard MeMath Turner, Avoca, Ia.; John Lyman 
Hitchings, N. Y.; Kenneth Crawford Strother, Winfield, 
Kans.; Edward Higgins White, Fort Wayne, Ind.; James 
Hewins, jr., Waban, Mass.; Denis James Mulligan, Riverdale- 
on-Hudson; William Olmstead Eareckson, Walbrook, Md.; 
Francis Robert Stevens, Columbia. Miss,; Richard Weigand 
Gibson, Butler, Miss.; George Almond Ford, Roanoke, Va.; 
Felix Mareinski, Baltimore; Rupert Davidson Graves, Pea- 
body, Mass.; John Reynolds Hawkins, Millersburg, Ky.; 
Ralph Emanuel Fisher, Norton, Kans.; John Harold Clay- 
brook, jr., Perry, Tex.; Francis William Johnson, Lynn; 
Ralph Arthur Koch, St. Louis; George James Smith, Brook- 
lyn; John O’Day Murtaugh, Elmira, N. Y.; Arthur LeRoy 
Bump, Jr., Phila.; William John Renn, jr., New Albany, 
Ind.; Peter Sather, Nome, Alaska; Irving Ballard Greene, 
Carmel, N. Y.; Frank Faron Carpenter, jr., Pasadena; Harold 
Currie King, N. Y.; Richard Gernant Herbine, Reading; 
Ralph Houston Lawter, Huntington, W. Va.; Noah Matthew 
Brinson, Cobbtown, Ga.; Leighton Marion Clark, Porters- 
ville, Cal.; Cornelius Walter Cousland, Hurley, N. M. 

Capt. Robert Fulton Raymond, Jr., A.S., Off. Res. Corps, 
Newton Center, Mass., to active duty Mitchel Field, reverting 
to inactive status Aug. 5. 

Maj. Robert Coker, A.S., designated Asst. Com. Bal. & 
Airship Seh., Seott Field, in addition to other duties. 

\. Maj. Rush B. Lincoln, A.S., relieved from duty as Asst. 
Con. Bal. & Airship Sch., Seott Field. 

See. Lt. Lloyd E. Hunting, A.S., A.S., Prim. Fly. Sch., 
Brooks Field, to temp. duty Commanding Off., Brooks Field. 
Expiration temp. duty to A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch. for instr. 

First Lt. Charles R. Evans, A.S., from A. S. Prim. Fly. 
Sch, Brooks Field, to Com. Off. Kelly Field for instr. Ob- 
serv. Seh. 


First Lieut. George H. Burgess is designated as model air- 
way communications control officer. 

See. Lt. John Patrick Cody, A.S., A. S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Washington, to active duty Ch. A. S., Washington, reverting 
to inactive status Aug. 11. 

Lt. Col. Lyle S. Powell, A.S., A. S. Off. Res. Corps, Omaha, 
Neb., to active duty Com. Off. Richards Field for training, 
reverting to inactive status Aug. 10. 


New Radio Set 


The recently demonstrated Army Air Service radio trans- 
mitting and receiving set for observation planes, is remarkable 
for its lightness, weighing only 110 pounds without the bat- 
teries. It is also compact, as all airplane sets have to be, 
and provides for both sending and receiving. It is con- 
trolled by a single 3-way switch in the observer’s cockpit. A 
remote-control switch also operates the transmitting power 
plant when thrown by the operator. 

The transmitter, which is composed of three major parts, 
uses four tubes and a master-oscillator circuit, and has a wave 
band of approximately 500 Kes. Three means of sending 
signals are provided: telephone, telegraph with CW, and 
telegraph with ICW, with a number of various pitched tones. 

The receiving equipment, also of three major parts, is 
basically a superheterodyne of eight tubes. The amplifying 
unit is remotely controlled from the tuner box, and has a 
reception band of from 200 to 1200 m. The receiving tuner 
box has only three adjustments—filament, heterodyning, cal- 
ibrated in Kes, and antenna tuning adjustment. 

In recent tests by Signal Corps and Air Service experts 
between the airplane and the ground a distance of 90 mi. 
has been traversed by messages from the air. With the 
superheterodyne receiver, operating against the roar of engine 
and ignition interference from a twelve cylinder Liberty En- 
gine, reception by the plane operator has accomplished over 
a distance of 150 mi. from low-power transmitters. Broad- 
casting stations all over the country have been received by 
the plane while in the air. 

In a special test of these receivers in two fast, single- 
seater planes traveling at about 150 mi./hr. and doing maneu- 
vers and acrobatics, perfect telephone conversation was 
maintained, using only wing-tip antenna. A plane doing 
acrobatics, could not employ a trailing antenna as it would 
in straight and level flying. 

The lightness of the set is due chiefly to the use of especi- 
ally constructed laminated wood of great strength ‘and through 
the use of duralumin. Careful design of each individual part 
of the radio equipment has also had considerable to do with 
the lightness of these airplane sets. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
March 25. Start of the British World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

Army Air Service, Seattle. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”” 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Naval Air Orders 


Lt. Gerald F. Bogan, det. Nav. Trng. Sta., N.O.B., Hamp- 
ton Roads, to temp. duty under instr. in aviation. 

Lt. Thomas G. W. Settle, det. Bu. of Eng., Navy Dept., to 
Naval Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J., involving flying. 

Lt. (jg) Harold Coldwell, det. U.S.S. Omaha, to temp. duty 
under instruction in aviation, Naval A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg )Grover B. H. Hall, det. U.S.S. Robert Smith, to 
temp. duty under instruction in aviation, Naval A. Sta., 
Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) Rowland D. Hill, det. U.S.S. Langley, to temp. 
duty under instruction in aviation, Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola. 

Ens. Gus F. Berner, det. U.S.S. Melvin, to temp. duty un- 
der instr. aviation Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Ward. C. Gilbert, det. U.S.S. Selfridge, to temp. duty 
under instr. aviation Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Frank R. Walker, det. U.S.S. Oklahoma, to temp. 
duty under instr. aviation, Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 





CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 


Airplane Supplies 
2856 Broadway 


Flying School 
Chicago 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Il. Write for Booklet 430 8 Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-A‘r Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, III. 








ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 
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Ens. Cecil C. Adell, det. Naval Aireraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Phila., to temp. duty under instr. aviation, Nav. A. 
Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Harold C. Hazard, det. U.S.S. Bainbridge, to temp. 
duty under instr. aviation, Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Howard L. Jennings, det. U.S.S. Charles Ausburne, 
to temp. duty under instr. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Rudolph L. Johnson, det. Battleship Div., Battle Fleet, 
to instr. aviation Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Valvin R. Sinelair, det. U.S.S. Bainbridge, to temp. 
duty under instr. aviation, Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Walter E. Zimmermann, det. U.S.S. Charles Aus- 
burne, to temp duty instr. aviation, Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) Hezekiah W. Carroll, det. U.S.S. Richmond, to 
temp. duty instr. aviation, Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. John K. Lynch, det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to U.S.S. 
Sloat. 

Lt. Lawrence B. Richardson, det. Insptr. Nav. Aircraft, 
L.W.F. Engr. Co., College Point, to temp. duty instr. aviation 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. William C. Gray, det. U.S.S. Mississippi, to temp. 
duty under instr. in aviation, Nav. A. S. Pensacola, Fla. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 








MISSOURI 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take jlying course. 
WRITE FoR BOOKLET 








NEW YORK 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. ‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 


Passenger Rides 
Advertising 
Photography Rt. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








KANSAS 


AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Conrse 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 
A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. 


Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. 


A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 

An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of .the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual desig: competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


Occasionally some striking bit of business phi- 
losophy has such a particular appeal that it does 
not seem inappropriate to include it in the columns 
of a trade paper. 

Considered from the aviation viewpoint there 
is much that is pertinent in the list that is here 
printed. 

“Twelve Things to Remember”: 

The Value of Time. 

The Joy of Onginating. 

The Success of Perseverance. 

The Wisdom of Economy. 

The Pleasure of Working. 

The Importance of Talent. 

The Dignity of Simplicity. 

The Worth of Character. 

The Power of Kindness. 

The Influence of Example. 

The Obligation of Duty. 

The Virtue of Patience. 

If the principles that are so pithily expressed 1 in 
this code were considered more often in aeronau- 
tical work, there would be a little more joy in 
our little world. 

6 + 2 

A letter, typical of many that have been re- 
ceived, is reprinted below as evidence of the value 
of giving publicity to the cost of our governmental 
air defense. 

“Allow me to express a word of appreciation 
for your courageous and unequivocal stand on the 
subject of Air Service Appropnations. Until your 
calling your readers’ attention to the facts as dis- 
closed before Congress I, along, no doubt, with 
hundreds of others, supposed that McCook Field 
was a struggling, underfed infant, doing its best 
with the meager appropriations available to direct 
and keep an honest check and influence for proper 
standardization on the industry. I supposed that 
the Air Service’s lack of service ships was entirely 
attributable to the short-sightedness of a  vote- 
seeking Congress and have often expressed such 
an opinion in conversation. I have always consid- 
ered Congress more or less responsible for the 
crime being perpetrated upon our fliers in the Air 
Service, namely that of forcing them to fly worn 
out war time ships long since worthy of the junk 
pile. It was only a few months over a year ago 
that I myself (if you will pardon a personal al- 
lusion) lost the motor out of an SE. (British built) 
at two hundred feet when pulling out of a reason- 
able dive from 1000 feet during bombing practice. 

“‘Although they were temporarily condemned at 
the time I notice that they are still being flown ! 
What rankles is that this must be laid at the door 
of the Air Service itself and not at that of Con- 
gress ! Congress might be excused on the grounds 
of lack of information or pressure but such a plea 
can not by any means be made for our Air 
Service.” * *% * * 


Our readers can imagine our feelings when we 
found that there had been a six million dollar error 
made in the figures that were given to Congress, 


the correct figures appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. It must be evident to everyone that only one 
purpose can be served by not having the costs of 
governmental aviation in clear and intelligible as 
well as accurate form so that they can be analyzed 
and studied. That purpose is either confusion or 


ar. 
fe * + + + 


The public is entitled to know what it is getting 
for what it spends. It can fairly ask officers that 
it entrusts with large appropriations to give an 
accurate and clear accounting. Giving as much 
as is called for by Congressional Committees is 
hardly sufficient, as these committees often are not 
well enough informed to interpret the costs, nor 
have they as much interest in where the appropria- 
tions have been spent as how they can be curtailed. 

Publicity such as is given in the detailed British 
Air Estimates is what is needed and it now ap- 
pears that an effort is being made to compile this 
information in an accurate manner. Those who 
thought that the publication of these costs by 
AVIATION might tend to make our appropriations 
less, must now see that the result will be to show 
how little actual equipment the country is getting 
for the money it spends. Similar figures from the 
Navy would permit of comparative study which 


would be helpful. 


~ + * * 


The call for the annual meeting of the N.A.A. 
has been sent to members. It is as cheerful as the 
conditions will permit. AVIATION has unfortu- 
nately not been able this year to give glowing 
accounts of the progress of the organization. Per- 
haps the mistakes that have been made and the 
need of some specific policy will awaken in the 
minds of the members a plan for the coming year 
which will fit into the admittedly necessary niche 
that the N.A.A. should eccupy. 

It must be evident that the N.A.A. must co- 
operate with existing agencies more than it has in 
the past. It must plan its work so that such a 
great part will not be centered in one big race meet 
and one convention. More meetings of officers 
and members should take place if the N.A.A. is 
to function with success. The officers must assume 
leadership and not allow the financial problem so 
to predominate as to retard the whole progress of 
the work. 

A very general opinion is being expressed that 
the N.A.A. should confine itself to what can be 
best expressed as the duties of the Contest Com- 
mittee, at least until popular support can be se- 
cured in greater measure than in its first two years. 
Fewer than five thousand members, giving an in- 
come of $20,000 a year, will not permit of a 
large organization. As Orville Wright has as- 
sumed charge of the Contest Committee it might 
be an opportune time to try a modified plan of 
operation. The members would feel that they 
were doing a useful service if it were only to have 
Orville Wright in charge of the main activity of 
the N.A.A.—L.D.G. 
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! MMM 
THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


oF hook TYPE ON rae tiaexer | | Anzani Aircraft Motors 


with or without power plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
-——Guaranteed 100% Complete— 
For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 


BOX 104, STATION F ° BALTIMORE, MD. 


—_—— 
——— 




















DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


~T CRAAHAHE Other 1924 Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for commercial air- 
planes and moto-aviettes. 


Reg. Trade Mark 





EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN AGENT 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. | | WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 


UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 
































loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 





ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 





















































J strut radiator 
*horizontal radiator 








used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1921; Circuit of 
Brescia; The Aerial Derby; Deutsch Cup, 1922; The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup; Zenith Cup, 1923; Lamblin Cup; French Grand Prize for Transport Airplanes, 1923; 
Latest World’s Altitude Record, Airplanes and Seaplanes, etc. 


For particulars apply to 


36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 
ETABLISSEMENT S LAMBLIN NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 
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HAircrafy Service Director 


) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
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FLIGHT INDICATOR 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 


441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 








WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motor: 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 














JULY 1909 -- 15 YEARS AGO 


Bleriot made first flight across the English Channel. 

During this pioneer period Hamilton carved propellers by hand. 
Today—the Channel is crossed frequently daily. 
Today—Hamilton Propellers are manufactured in quantities in the 


most complete and only exclusive propeller plant in America. 
Get our new low prices now. 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 














LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 
—Aijir Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 


Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 








NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 


New Orleans, La. 


515 Whitney-Central Bldg. 

















YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
818 DES PLAINES AVE., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


DH9, fine condition, newly covered, less motor .......... $750.00 
Avro, 110 Le Rhone, three place, new .........++eeeee8% 950.00 
i i aac db bedeoensavecavsensceneadweneted 300.00 
i ee CU ated e ceeheteeeedenneneeeemne 1250.00 
TM Scouts, in crates without motors .............eee00:8 475.00 
TMs, two place, with OXS5 motors ......ccccccccccceces 1275.00 
New %” waterproof Mahogany veneer 27 %c per sq. ft. 

OX5 Pistons, new, $1.00 each; lots of ten .............. 0.75 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—-NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 26 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN 











New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parte get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 











OX5 STANDARDS — $575.00 


READY FOR DELIVERY: ASSEMBLED & TEST-FLOWN 

STANDARD J-1 WINGS, CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 

COMPLETE STOCK OXS PARTS, RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 
- WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS — 


TIPS & SMITH 


P. O. Box 153 (1505 Washington Ave.) HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 











HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 
AVIATION CONSULTANT 


528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 











OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 
4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Finest guaranteed Acetate of Nitrate Dope per gallon $2.50, Goggles 
$3.00, Spark Plugs 25c, Spar Varnish $5.00 per gallon, Hantsch- 
Ostergaard Light motor, 36 Ib., 12-15 h.p. $750.00. Blue print of 
75 m.p.h. Aerodrive sled soc, Sled complete $495.00 
SPRUCE, ALUMINUM, STEEL, PLYWOOD 
Everything for any atreraft State specific necds 
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CONTINUED 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY | 














COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
Hiso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs5 motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used. 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price ist on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 ‘Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








LEAR ACETATE DOPE, .75 PER GAL. 
GUY WIRE CABLE, .25 per lb. 
KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER, $1.25 per gal. 
GRAY BROWN WING’ENAMEL, $1.25 per gal. 


DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER, .75 per gal. 
Woo’ Filler Varnish White Japan Unfinished Propellers. 


Altman Purchasing Syndicate 
2200 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
2 Seater with motor cycle engine 


COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. I. N. Y. 














LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Dealers read this special list—Bethlehem or Rajah spark 
plugs lots of 100—$15.00; Clear Dope guaranteed 110 gallon 
Drums, $165.00; New LeRhone Magnetos lots of 100, $350.00; 
in lots of 10, fifty dollars. We have over five hundred good 
used Liberty C ylinders. We will select the best out of the lot in 
quantities of 100 for twelve hundred and fifty dollars; in lots 
of twelve $200.00. OX5 eylinders lots of 48, each $2.50; 
lots of Eight $25.00. 26x4 tires, lots of 100, $3.00 each; 
smaller lots $5.00 each; 6 cylinder Bosch Magnetos, $30.00; 
8 cylinder Behrling Magnetos, $20.00; OX5 Carburetors, 
each $10.00, lots of 6--$50.00; OX5 Crank Shaft Nuts lots 
of 100-—$60.00; OX5 Oil chain strainers, lots of 50—$25.00; 
New Altimeters $10.00 each— lots of ten, $7.50 each, register 
or thousand feet. Crawford Airplane Co., Venice, 
valifornia. ° 








New five passenger Standard Hispano motor, a money 
maker, $1,550.00 Also Hispano motor $550.00. H. H. Em- 
riek, | (i Dale Apts., Neal & Main, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR QUICK SALE—One Canuck and one Jennie, both 
ready to fly away, $1,500.00 for the two. Lenoir Aero Com- 
pany, Lenoir, N. C. 








WANTED—One or more 6 eylinder, 60 hp. Anzani en- 
gines, :iust be in excellent condition. MeCarthy Aeronautical 
Engineering Co., 410 Umatilla Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 





WRIGHT E-3 ENGINES 


180-240 H. P. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Due to an over run of parts for E-3 engines we can make a very 
attractive special price on this model of the Wright Hisso. This 
E-3 model ran 250 hours full throttle at 1500 r.p.m., pulling over 
200 H. P. for practically the entire test, during which the valves 
were ground only once, at 125 hours. The test was continued for 
over 500 hours full throttle, with same bearings, crank, gears, rods 
and pumps. All remained perfect. Kelmet bearings and Thompson 
silcrome tulip valves are supplied on these E-3’s, the same as on 
our latest models. We can equip these engines, without extra 
charge, with high compression pistons for racing and we will 
guarantee 240 H. P. but it can be expected that, the engines will 
pull considerably above this guarantee. These are new engines 
and will be given the regular Government test schedule on our 
dynamometers before shipment. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


PATERSON, N. J. U. S. A. 














FOR SALE—New 3-plane aeromarine: with OXX6 motor 
and tools. Will sacrifice for $800. Box 298, AVIATION. 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER—Graduate of aeronautical 
course at Massachusetts Institute of Technology is open for 
offers of employment. Thoroughly conversant with modern 
American and European practise in airplane design and with 











the application of aerodynamicel theory and reseach. Box 
299—AVIATION. 

FOR SALE-—Three complete new Z9, 260 hp. Salmson, 9 
cylinder motors, one extra complete motor as spares. One 


radiator with expansion tank $500.00. Write for price on 
ene motor or parts. W. H. Pennington, 401 Pecord, Houston, 
Texas. 





Do you want an AIRPLANE DESIGNER ? Extensive 
experience in drafting room and shop on everything from 
gliders up in both wood and metal construction. Can eal- 
culate stresses and performance for all types of ships. Box 


300 AVIATION. 





FOR SALE—Newly commissioned M.F. flying boat and 
Curtiss OXX motor. Bargain if sold immediately. S. B. 
Morgan, Naval Air Station, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Standard aeroplane with 150 Hisso motor, 
$1,050.00 Also new OX5 Jenny, $550.00. Address: N. Wil- 
liamson, 328-9 Moore Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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'FARMAN| 
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airliners, the first to establish air trans- 
portation lines in Europe, still ply 
daily between the great European 
Capitols. 


Paris-Prague- Warsaw 
FARMAN CaBiNn MoNoPLANES 


Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam 


FARMAN CaBIN MONOPLANES 


Paris-London 
FARMAN “GOoLIATHS” 


FARMAN _ manufactures’ eight 
different types of transport airplanes, 
capable of carrying from 500 pounds 
to three tons of express, mail or passen- 
gers. 


Farman airliners are completely 
equipped with comfortable cabins, 
baggage holds, wash-rooms, electric 
lighting and heating, wireless sending 
and receiving, night flying apparatus, 
etc. 


Successful air transportation de- 
mands safety, speed, reliability and 
economy. 


FARMAN aircraft are meeting 


these demands. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE % 


W. WALLACE KELLETT 
Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Trade Mark 


Back of It All 


te is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography--countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
dificult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -- 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 




















Aeronautical 


Instruments 


LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 


Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 


SS — 


The last of the Government surplus instru- 


PART NO. DESCRIPTION. PRICE. 
2604 Air or gas pressure gauge 0 to 6 lbs. 2.00 
2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 15000 ft. 3.00 
2654 Altimeter Schneider 3” luminus face 25000 ft. 10.00 
2611 Banking Indicator Elliot bubble type 0 to 20° 2.00 
2621 *Clocks 8-day rim wind luminus face 10.50 
2618 Compass Durkee vertical type 15.00 
2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 1.50 
2690 Motor meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2” non-luminus 

face 10.00 
2692 Motor meter Boyce 40 ft. tube 3” luminus face 

centigrade 10.00 
2693 Motor meter Boyce 20 ft. tube 4” face luminus 

centigrade 10.00 
2644 Tachometer NCR 0 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 
2642 Tachometer Jones 500 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 
2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminus dial 7.50 
2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 5.00 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus dial 5.00 
2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2400 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2648 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 3000 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2667 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 28” 2.50 
2671 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 42” 2.50 
2672 “Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 6 ft. 5.00 
2673 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 7!/2 ft.. 6.00 
2668 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 9 ft. 7.50 
2669 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 10 ft. 8.00 
2683 *Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, straight 2.50 
2681 Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, | to 2 3.00 
2684 *Adapter to use above shaft on Jaeger tachometers 1.50 
2630 *Oil gauges 234” luminus face 0 to 120 lbs. 4.50 
2635 Dixie two magneto swifch 4.00 
2637 *Berling single magneto switch Aluminum new type 4.00 


ments. BUY NOW 


NOTE: Articles with star (*) are new manufactured 


stock. 
USED INSTRUMENTS 
Air gauge 0 to 5 or 10 Ibs. 134” non-Iuminus face 1.00 
Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 0 to 15000 ft. 1.00 
Altimeter Taylor 31/7” luminus face 0 to 25000 ft. 3.00 
Banking indicator Sperry 23/4” face round type 2.00 
Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 to 150 MPH 5.00 
Air Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 5.00 
Air Speed indicator Foxoboro 30 to 120 MPH 5.00 
Petot head for NCR new 3.50 
Venturi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 5.00 
Venturi tube for Badin French type double throat 1.00 
Venturi tube for Jaeger French type single throat 1.00 
Copper tubing | /8” 16 ft. lengths per foot 15 
Copper tubing 14” 12 ft. lengths per foot 3 
Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 
Compass RAF mark 1!1 5.00 


Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 


White for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




































































STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS, CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Why Not Spend a Couple of Profitable Months at 


THE CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL 


We teach you to fly, give you an airplane in good flying condition, with a 
new OX5 motor and instruct you in its care, for a total of $675. 


An Exhilarating Sport — A Profitable Business 


YOU WILL NEVER HAVE ANOTHER SUCH OPPORTU- 
NITY OF BECOMING ASSOCIATED WITH AVIATION 


Machines available at all times for Commercial Flying—Ai. Photography 
— Map Making — Fast Cross Country Transportation — Taxi Service. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION ON ALL SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Write for Booklet 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY 


CLINTON STREET, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 





















































